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PREFACE 

This  work  was  undertaken  some  years  ago, 
and  most  of  the  earlier  chapters  appeared  as 
Letters  to  “The  Galt  Reporter”  in  1907.  At 
that  time  they  created  some  interest  as  remin- 
iscences of  the  community,  and  there  have  been 
many  requests  that  they  should  be  published 
in  book  form.  That  is  the  excuse  for  the 
present  publication. 

Since  that  date  considerable  time  has  elapsed, 
and  many  events  have  happened  in  connection 
with  the  Old  First  Church.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  add  much  to  what  was  then 
written.  As  the  principal  happening  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  Church  was  the  union 
with  Kirkwall,  it  seemed  only  proper  to  include 
also  a brief  sketch  of  that  church  and  congre- 
gation. This  is  incorporated  in  PART  III  of 
the  present  book.  The  material  for  this  section 
has  been  supplied  in  large  part  by  Mr.  Robert 
McQueen  of  Kirkwall,  whose  funds  of  memory 
and  records  have  been  freely  drawn  upon.  It 
remained  only  to  add  a brief  chapter  on  the 
two  churches  since  the  union  and  my  task  was 
completed. 

In  some  respects  the  book  is  a supplement  to 
my  “Pioneers  of  Beverly”,  published  in  1889. 


PREFACE 


As  that  book  tried  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  Township,  the  present 
book  tries  to  tell  the  history  of  the  First  Church 
of  Beverly,  whose  early  history  is  in  large  part 
the  early  religious  history  of  the  Township. 
Other  churches  were  established  later,  of  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other  bodies, 
whose  histories  would  be  necessary  if  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  tell  the  whole  story.  But 
no  such  endeavor  has  been  made  in  this  book. 

I desire  to  thank  my  wife’s  brother,  Profes- 
sor A.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  University  of  Man- 
itoba, for  the  encouragement  he  has  given  me 
in  this  undertaking,  and  for  his  work  in  editing 
the  manuscript  and  in  proof-reading  the  entire 
book,  and  in  seeing  it  through  the  press.  My 
thanks  are  due  also  to  the  Editor  of  “The  Galt 
Reporter”  for  permitting  me  to  reprint  the 
Letters,  and  to  incorporate  them  in  revised 
form  in  this  work.  And  there  are  numerous 
persons  to  whom  I am  grateful  for  supplying 
me  with  dates  and  other  material  and  for  their 
interest  in  this  brief  history  of  the  Old  Church 
at  Sheffield. 

John  A.  Cornell 

Branchton,  Ontario, 

August  15th.  1921. 
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PART  I 

THE  OLD  CHURCH 


JOHN  A.  CORNELL,  J.P. 

The  author,  born  1841;  the  third  generation. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH 
OF  BEVERLY 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTORY 

A large  number  of  persons  at  different  times 
in  past  years  have  asked  me  to  write  a short 
history,  or  at  least  a sketch,  of  the  first  church 
that  was  erected  in  the  Township  of  Beverly, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  chief  persons 
who  composed  the  congregation,  together  with 
their  family  connections.  I have  thus  far  re- 
frained from  doing  so,  for  the  reason  that,  my 
own  family  being  so  closely  connected  with 
the  movement,  anything  coming  from  my  pen 
might  so  easily  be  construed  into  a spirit  of 
boasting,  and  might  rob  other  men  and  women 
of  that  early  day  of  the  credit  due  them  for 
their  earnest  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  virtue 
that  so  characterized  their  lives.  These  were 
men  of  determined  valor,  and  they  gave  the 
generations  following  them  cleared  fields  in- 
stead of  forests,  and  well-constructed  if  rude 
houses  and  barns  in  which  to  shelter  man  and 
beast.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  say  of  them 
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what  the  poet  Gray  said  of  the  peasants  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century: 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

But  besides  these  houses  and  bams  they 
raised  in  the  community  a standard  of  morals 
and  religion  that  has  ever  since  been  like  a 
beacon  light,  growing  brighter  with  each 
passing  decade.  As  a result  of  their  efforts 
we  of  our  generation,  instead  of  the  howl  of 
savage  wolves  and  wandering  barbarians,  can 
listen  to  the  ringing  of  bells  as  they  peal  out 
from  the  churches  and  schools,  and  can  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  advanced  civilization  in  every 
department  of  life. 

I have  now,  therefore,  at  the  repeated  solici- 
tation of  friends  anxious  to  have  preserved  a 
record  of  the  congregation  and  its  develop- 
ment, decided  to  make  an  effort  to  give  a his- 
tory of  this  church  and  its  people,  as  accurately 
as  I can  with  the  knowledge  and  information 
that  I have  at  my  command.  If,  however,  in 
my  reasonable  gratification  at  being  a descen- 
dant of  such  a sire  I shall  at  any  time  overstep 
the  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  modesty,  I trust 
that  my  readers  will  extend  to  me  that  same 
amount  of  charity  which  I would  be  willing 
to  show  to  others  under  like  conditions. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH 


The  Founder  of  the  First  Church  of  Beverly 
was  my  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Cornell, 
who  in  1809  settled  in  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Sheffield,  but  then  nothing  more  than  a 
wilderness.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  17th.  of  January,  1782,  and  was 
of  the  same  family  as  Ezra  Cornell,  the  found- 
er of  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 
The  family  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  in  the 
American  War  were  faithful  to  the  British 
cause.  Their  loyalty  to  the  King  put  them 
among  those  known  as  “King’s  Men”.  They 
came  to  Canada  in  1800,  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  of  Loyalists  from  the  States,  and  settled 
in  Waterloo  Township,  on  the  Berlin  (now 
Kitchener)  road,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Preston.  At  that  time  the  family  consisted  of 
father,  mother,  six  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Two  of  the  daughters  were  married,  one  to 
John  Moore,  grandfather  of  the  late  Jackson 
Moore  of  Galt,  and  the  other  to  John  Woolkert, 
who  settled  on  a farm  in  Waterloo  Township, 
near  Fisher’s  Mills.  The  eldest  son,  John  A., 
left  the  rest  of  the  family  in  Waterloo,  and 
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settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Beverly  where  he 
began  at  once  to  hew  out  what  became  his 
permanent  home  and  the  scene  of  his  subse- 
quent labors. 

That  this  new  settler  in  Beverly  was  a very 
useful  man,  not  only  in  clearing  the  land,  but 
in  matters  of  education,  morality,  and  religion, 
has  passed  into  history.  Many  of  the  high 
privileges  enjoyed  at  the  present  time  can  be 
traced  back  to  his  efforts  and  to  those  of  the 
true  and  noble  band  of  associates  who  com- 
bined with  him  in  leaving  the  impress  of  their 
characters  and  convictions  upon  the  commun- 
ity. In  the  course  of  this  sketch  there  will  be 
occasion  to  mention  the  names  of  many  of 
those  who  assisted  in  clearing  the  land  and  in 
raising  that  standard  of  virtue  that  left  an 
influence  which  has  been  felt  throughout  a 
period  of  more  than  a hundred  years,  and  that 
has  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  community.  The 
opposition  they  met  was  not  stronger  than 
such  opposition  at  all  times,  and  did  not  frus- 
trate their  efforts.  In  fact,  the  principles  these 
veterans  taught  and  lived  permeated  the 
community,  and  even  went  beyond  into  other 
neighborhoods,  and  their  work  has  really  be- 
come eternal. 

The  three  years  from  1809,  when  he  first 
settled  in  Beverly,  to  1812  seem  to  have  been 
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a period  of  comparative  inactivity,  and  is  his- 
torically a blank.  The  only  information  avail- 
able for  these  years  is  contained  in  a book 
published  by  my  grandfather  in  1825,  entitled 
“Articles  of  Faith  based  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.” 

From  this  we  gather  that  it  was  a time  of 
preparation  and  reflection,  in  which  my 
grandfather  experienced  a deep  religious 
transformation  which  ever  after  affected  his 
life  and  conduct.  The  result  was  that  in  1812 
he  began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  his  own 
house  and  barn.  From  this  undertaking  he 
never  ceased  until  the  infirmities  of  age  made 
it  no  longer  possible. 

By  way  of  explanation  in  after  life  he  made 
the  following  religious  confession.  He  said: 
“I  was  brought  up  a Universalist.  Some  person 
placed  a copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  my 
hands.  I read  it,  and  could  find  no  ground  for 
my  belief.  I began  to  measure  my  conduct 
with  its  standards  and  found  no  room  for  a 
hitching-post.  I then  began  to  make  the  con- 
ditions of  that  Book  the  rule  of  my  life.” 

From  this  resolve  he  was  soon  led  to  under- 
take preaching,  and  his  efforts  were  so  success- 
ful that  people  came  for  miles  through  the 
bush  to  attend  the  meetings.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  developed  a society,  composed  of 
many  of  the  leading  families  from  Beverly, 
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Flamboro,  and  Waterloo.  Among  these  were 
names  that  have  been  a tower  of  strength  in 
the  places  where  they  lived,  and  down  through 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  a hundred  years  their 
descendants  never  blush  at  the  mention  of 
their  names.  In  this  way  the  first  church  in 
the  township  of  Beverly  had  its  beginning. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

For  several  years  after  1812,  when  my 
grandfather  began  to  preach,  there  seems  to  be 
no  record  that  any  other  person  conducted 
religious  meetings  of  any  kind  in  this  very 
scattered  neighborhood.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  members  of  this  first  Society  came  such 
long  distances  to  attend  its  gatherings  seems 
to  justify  the  belief  that  there  were  no  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  where  public  worship 
was  conducted. 

Sheffield  seems  always  to  have  been  con- 
sidered central  for  the  Society,  and  members 
came  from  considerable  distances  both  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West.  At  first  preaching 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  only  at  Sheffield, 
but  in  time  my  grandfather  extended  his  field 
to  Flamboro  and  the  lower  part  of  Beverly,  in 
the  East;  to  Waterloo,  Wilmot,  and  Dumfries 
in  the  West;  and  as  far  away  as  Long  Point. 

Among  those  who  came  from  the  East  was 
the  Betzner  family,  of  Flamboro,  near  the 
village.  The  old  homestead  seems  still  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  their  descendants,  the  Decker 
and  the  Hugal  families.  As  a boy  I remember 
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these  people  coming  to  Church  to  attend  what 
was  known  as  Quarterly  Meeting — which  took 
place  every  three  months — in  lumber  wagons, 
having  as  many  as  twelve  and  fourteen  persons 
in  one  wagon.  Another  family  was  that  of 
Malachi  Sager  who  came  from  the  South,  a 
little  West  of  Troy.  This  family  at  a later 
time  rendered  great  assistance  in  opening  up 
services  and  in  erecting  a church  nearer  their 
home,  and  known  as  Pleasant  Grove.  This 
church  stood  for  many  years  on  the  corner  of 
the  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Sager’s  eldest  son, 
James,  but  has  now  disappeared  entirely. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  remote 
families,  as  the  country  became  more  popu- 
lated, drifted  away  into  other  churches  that 
grew  up  nearer  their  homes.  A few,  however, 
of  their  descendants  are  still  connected  with 
the  First  Church.  But  wherever  these  people 
went  they  bequeathed  to  the  present  generation 
that  manly  character  which  they  in  their  turn 
had  inherited  from  those  sterling  old  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

To  the  West,  throughout  Waterloo,  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  church  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  comprised  families  whose 
names  have  never  grown  old.  Among  these 
were  the  Shupes,  the  Bowmans,  the  Ungers, 
the  Hilboms,  the  Bechtels,  the  Rosenbergers, 
the  Stauffers,  who  have  made  Waterloo  justly 
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famous  for  men  of  integrity,  honesty,  and  up- 
rightness; men  who  have  occupied  many  posi- 
tions of  trust,  with  honor  to  themselves  and 
with  credit  to  the  community  that  nurtured 
them. 

In  Beverly,  the  centre  of  the  movement,  the 
Society  was  composed  of  many  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  still  the  pride  of  the  people, 
and  are  held  in  everlasting  memory.  A few 
years  ago,  1894,  a memorial  service  for  these 
heroic  dead,  held  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  church,  brought  tributes  and 
visitors  from  many  quarters.  People  came 
from  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Jerseyville,  Bosan- 
quet,  Trafalgar,  and  many  other  places  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  goodness  and  usefulness 
of  these  long  since  departed,  all  declaring  that 
not  only  this  community,  but  the  world,  was 
the  better  because  these  people  had  lived. 

A quotation  from  a speech  delivered  by  my 
father  on  that  occasion  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  taken  by  the  writer  of  this 
history,  and  will  give  reason  for  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  these  men  of  the  oldest  genera- 
tion. He  said:  “You  have  heard  a great  deal 
said,  during  the  two  days  of  this  service,  and 
you  have  heard  nothing  but  good  about  these 
veterans,  who  subdued  the  forest  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  raised  the  banner  of 
education,  morality,  and  religion.  But  did 
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they  do  nothing  bad?  Were  there  no  mistakes 
made  by  these  people?  Now,”  he  added,  “do 
not  trouble  yourselves  about  that  at  all,  because 
we  attended  to  that  while  they  were  living.  We 
watched  them  and  scored  every  point  on  that 
side  that  we  could.”  And  thus  it  is  that  only 
men’s  good  deeds  live  after  them. 

The  number  of  people  who  joined  in  this 
early  movement  for  the  establishment  of  order 
and  morality  and  religion  in  the  community 
was  much  larger  in  Beverly  than  in  the  other 
places  named,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the 
seat  and  center  of  the  movement.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  most  of  my  grand- 
father’s family,  about  the  years  1812  or  1813, 
followed  him  to  Beverly,  and  joined  him  in 
what  was  even  at  that  time  a “Reformation.” 
Especially  conspicuous  among  these  was  his 
younger  brother  Joseph. 

The  devotion  of  these  two  brothers  to  the 
new  church  may  be  seen  in  their  gifts  for  the 
new  building,  erected  a few  years  afterwards. 
When  the  members  of  the  Society,  with  many 
of  the  neighbors,  whose  names  there  will  be 
occasion  to  mention  later,  had  given  work, 
lumber,  and  other  materials  necessary  to  its 
erection,  there  was  still  a balance  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  made  up  in  cash.  My  father 
has  told  me  that  my  grandfather  paid  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  this  amount,  and 
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that  his  uncle  Joseph  paid  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  thus  leaving  the  church 
clear  of  debt  as  a legacy  to  the  next  generation. 
In  addition  to  his  material  gifts  to  the  church, 
my  grandfather  preached  continuously  to  this 
people  from  1812  to  1854,  a period  of  forty-two 
years,  for  which  he  neither  received  nor  asked 
any  remuneration.  He  ceased  preaching  only 
five  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1859,  and  he  was  buried  among  his  people  in 
the  Sheffield  cemetery. 

My  grandfather’s  family,  all  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  church,  consisted  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest.  His  four 
sisters  were:  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Moore; 
Annie,  wife  of  John  Woolkert;  Esther,  wife  of 
John  Adams;  Clarissa,  wife  of  John  Meriam; 
all  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
His  brothers  were  Samuel,  Enoch,  Aaron,  Wil- 
liam, and  Joseph;  the  youngest  and  apparently 
most  devoted  being  more  closely  associated 
with  the  new  church,  as  just  narrated. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


It  is  perhaps  fitting  at  this  stage  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  beliefs  and  rules  of  conduct  of 
this  new  Society,  and  to  state  the  reasons  which 
led  these  scattered  families  in  a new  settlement 
and  in  a comparatively  new  country  to  form 
themselves  into  a Christian  Society,  and  to 
begin  preaching  and  teaching  the  principles 
of  a higher  life  and  of  a better  citizenship. 

In  the  case  of  this  Society  it  was  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule  that  prevailed.  The  rule 
is  that  nearly  all  beginnings  of  this  kind  are 
the  outcome  of  some  organized  movement 
from  the  outside.  Men  are  usually  sent  into 
new  settlements  or  new  sections  of  country  by 
some  old  established  body  with  the  avowed  or 
hidden  object  of  extending  the  principles  or 
dogmas  of  those  in  the  camp  behind.  These 
efforts  may  be  good  and  honest;  they  may  be 
ambitious;  or  they  may  be  merely  mercenary. 
The  history  of  such  organizations  has  given 
ample  proof  that  the  reasons  have  been  many, 
and  their  results  have  been  very  checkered,  and 
have  some  of  them  blessed  and  others  cursed 
humanity. 
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This  early  church  at  Sheffield  was  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  in  that  its  founding  was 
entirely  local  and  spontaneous,  and  came  from 
no  outside  movement.  This  church  came  into 
being  without  such  influence,  and  solely  be- 
cause these  people,  after  mature  reflection  as 
to  what  men  ought  to  do,  and  from  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  both  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors,  came  together  and  formed  this 
Christian  Church.  This  is  one  of  those  noble 
human  resolves  that  produce  benefits  as  lasting 
as  time  itself. 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  movement  was  my 
grandfather,  and  this  will  make  it  necessary 
to  mention  his  name  more  frequently  than 
that  of  any  other.  This  statement  is  borne  out 
by  two  other  writers  from  whom  I desire  to 
make  quotations.  The  first  is  Judge  Holcomb, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  his  “Reminis- 
cences of  Beverly  in  the  Early  Fifties”,  pub- 
lished in  “The  Galt  Reporter”  in  1907.  The 
Judge  says  of  this  old  church:  “Just  west  of 
the  village  was  a church,  a society  of  worthy 
people.  Rev.  John  A.  Cornell  was  a patriarch 
among  these  people  and  a friend  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Much  more  could  be  said  but  no 
more  need  be  said  of  him.” 

The  other  quotation  is  from  Rev.  J.  W. 
Schofield,  a late  pastor  of  the  church,  now  of 
Brantford,  Ontario.  In  an  historical  note  in 
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one  of  his  church  reports,  he  says  that  “The 
United  Brethren  Church  at  Sheffield  came  into 
existence  as  a result  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  John 
A.  Cornell  as  early  as  the  year  1812,  when  he 
began  preaching  in  his  own  house  and  barn 
and  ministered  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
the  pioneer  community  generally.” 

The  work  spread  so  far  into  neighborhoods 
beyond  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  in  1825 
to  publish  a Confession  of  Faith  and  Book  of 
Discipline,  called  “Articles  of  Faith  Based  on 
The  New  Testament.”  In  this  publication  the 
church  was  styled  “The  Beverly  Reformed 
Christians.”  Its  doctrines  generally  were  in 
accord  with  the  Evangelical  Churches,  and  as 
Mr.  Schofield  says:  “Its  pulpit  has  always  been 
open  to  the  representatives  of  other  evangelical 
communions,  and  while  this  liberality  may  not 
have  made  for  the  numerical  strengthening  of 
the  church  as  such,  yet  undoubtedly  it  has 
made  a real  contribution  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  community.” 


CHAPTER  V 

BUILDING  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

Up  to  this  time  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
were  all  held  in  houses  and  barns,  or  later  in 
schoolhouses;  but  about  1828  or  1829  the 
Society  began  to  think  very  seriously  of  erect- 
ing a church  building  at  Sheffield.  About  the 
year  1830  they  began  to  put  some  of  the  timber 
on  the  ground,  near  where  the  present  stone 
church  of  1894  now  stands.  In  1831  a good 
deal  of  the  material  for  the  building  was  got 
into  shape,  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  con- 
struction in  the  summer  of  1832.  In  this  year, 
however,  the  promoters  received  a set-back 
that  crippled  them  for  a time.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  cholera  broke  out  and  spread  all 
over  the  community.  People  were  sick  and 
dying  in  all  directions.  For  a while  all  work 
on  the  church  was  stopped,  as  people  were 
busy  looking  after  the  sick  and  burying  the 
dead.  Nearly  every  home  had  its  victim.  Men 
were  carried  out  in  the  day  time  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  were  hastily  laid 
away  in  the  graveyards,  in  the  fields,  and  even 
by  the  roadsides.  Among  those  stricken  down 
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was  my  grandfather’s  family,  some  of  whom 
succumbed  to  the  dreadful  plague. 

Under  these  conditions  the  building  of  the 
church  was  greatly  delayed.  Lumber  was 
needed  for  coffins,  and  no  one  had  any  stock 
on  hand.  The  scourge  had  come  so  suddenly 
no  one  was  prepared  for  it.  There  was  there- 
fore nothing  left  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  church- 
yard and  take  the  lumber  intended  for  the 
church  and  use  it  to  make  coffins  in  which  to 
bury  the  dead.  In  this  melancholy  way  most 
of  the  lumber  was  used  up,  and  the  church 
could  not  be  built  for  some  time. 

Immediately  after  the  cholera  epidemic  had 
passed  over,  however,  the  people  started  again 
at  the  church,  and  this  time  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  In  the  year  1834  the 
church  was  finally  built,  and  was  paid  for  as 
already  narrated.  It  was  naturally  a very  plain 
structure,  and  the  seats  were  made  of  board, 
but  with  the  luxury  of  backs.  After  the  church 
was  finished,  the  Society  held  a meeting  and 
appointed  five  of  their  number  as  a Board  of 
Trustees,  and  had  the  property  deeded  over  to 
this  Board  and  to  their  successors  in  office. 

This  principle  of  local  ownership  of  the 
church  property  is  one  of  the  principles  the 
congregation  has  never  surrendered.  A great 
many  years  later  when  the  new  church  was 
built  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  have  the 
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deed  handed  over  to  the  United  Brethren  Con- 
ference, with  which  the  Society  had  united  in 
1854.  But  the  congregation  refused  to  give  up 
the  deed,  holding  to  the  old  methods  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  maintaining  that  the  local 
church  should  have  full  control  of  the  property. 
The  Society  has  always  believed  that  those  who 
placed  their  money  in  the  enterprise  were  the 
right  ones  to  have  the  control. 

These  old  people  were  very  democratic  in 
their  notions  of  church  government,  and  held 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  local  control  and  the 
equality  of  the  people.  To  make  clear  this 
point  I quote  from  a sermon  I heard  my  grand- 
father preach  when  I was  a boy.  He  said:  “I 
do  not  belong  to  a class.  You  cannot  class  me. 
I may  have  a different  office,  but  I refuse  to 
be  classed.  I am  a citizen  and  have  the  same 
rights  you  have.  If  you  have  a right  to  cheat 
the  baker  or  the  butcher,  so  have  I.  If  you 
have  a right  to  harm  your  neighbor,  so  have  I. 
If  you  have  a right  to  lower  the  moral  standard 
in  any  way,  so  have  I.”  In  this  way  he  laid 
down  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  preacher 
and  people  before  the  moral  law,  and  of  their 
equal  responsibility  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  community  and  the  commonwealth. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  old  church 
of  which  I can  find  any  record  was  composed 
of  the  following:  John  Adams,  Waterloo;  David 
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Main,  Henry  Culham,  Griffith  Lloyd,  and  Nel- 
son Sipes,  Beverly.  These  men  were  all 
familiar  figures  in  their  day,  and  most  of  them 
will  still  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  older 
people.  Many  of  the  officials  of  the  churches 
of  our  day  are  descendants  of  this  first  Board 
of  the  pioneer  church  of  our  township. 


REV.  WM.  CORNELL 

Only  son  of  the  founder,  born  1821;  the  second  generation. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  LIBERALITY  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH 


In  earlier  pages  I have  intimated  that  the 
members  of  this  church,  which  was  reared 
among  the  pines  and  rocks  and  swamps  of 
Beverly,  were  very  liberal  in  their  opinions, 
and  that  these  opinions  were  always  put  into 
practice.  They  held  very  strongly  to  the  view 
that  the  true  sphere  of  a Christian  Society  was 
to  be  a benefit  to  man  and  to  enlarge  the  value 
of  human  life.  They  did  not  limit  their  work 
to  their  own  immediate  neighborhood,  but  so 
far  as  possible  they  adopted  John  Wesley’s 
motto,  “The  world  is  my  parish.” 

As  a consequence  of  their  liberal  belief  and 
practice  the  doors  of  their  church  were  always 
open  to  all  people  and  preachers  who  seemed 
to  be  working  for  the  common  good  of  human- 
ity. That  these  liberal  principles  were  at  times 
taken  advantage  of  by  men  of  a lower  order, 
who  had  their  own  schemes  to  further,  but 
who  had  nothing  at  stake,  not  even  an  honest 
character,  is  a story  as  old  as  time.  Many  in- 
cidents of  that  nature  have  been  narrated  by 
the  older  people,  but  over  this  class  of  men  and 
acts  we  draw  the  veil  of  charity  and  pass  along. 
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The  church  formed  bonds  of  fellowship  with 
all  other  churches  working  in  the  community, 
and  my  grandfather  as  the  leader  formed  fast 
friendships  with  the  leaders  of  other  churches, 
some  of  whom  were  as  great  men  as  any  com- 
munity can  boast.  There  were  even  at  that 
early  time  many  men  of  broad,  liberal  minds 
who  were  doing  the  pioneer  work  of  neighbor- 
ing communities,  and  whose  work  often 
brought  them  into  touch  with  the  Sheffield 
Society. 

Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boomer, 
Church  of  England  minister  at  Galt,  who  was 
frequently  a guest  in  my  grandfather’s  house. 
As  a boy  I stayed  a good  deal  at  my  grand- 
father’s while  going  to  school,  and  I remember 
Rev.  Dr.  Boomer  as  a frequent  visitor.  At  a 
later  time  when  Dr.  Boomer  came  down  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  preach  in  the  little  Eng- 
lish Church  just  east  of  the  village  (a  church 
that  Judge  Holcomb’s  father  interested  himself 
in  keeping  up)  he  would  sometimes  bring  his 
family  along  and  leave  them  at  my  grandfath- 
er’s until  after  the  service;  and  would  often 
stop  over  for  tea  on  his  way  back  to  Galt. 

On  these  occasions  the  best  of  feeling  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  men,  although  they 
were  the  heads  of  very  different  churches, 
and  the  representatives  of  very  different 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  But  the  objects  and 
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aims  of  the  work  they  had  on  hand,  the  work 
to  which  they  had  dedicated  their  time  and 
their  talents,  to  try  to  make  men  better,  to 
raise  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  tell  men  that 
they  must  die  and  not  live,  these  harmonized 
in  a truly  Christian  way.  Dr.  Boomer,  in  fact, 
frequently  preached  in  the  old  church  for  my 
grandfather  on  funeral  occasions,  as  well  as 
at  other  services.  So  far  as  I know,  these  two 
men  remained  intimate  friends  to  the  end  of 
life. 

Another  warm  friend  of  my  grandfather’s 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fawcett,  Methodist  min- 
ister at  St.  George,  whose  circuit  included  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Sheffield,  which  was  then 
a small  stone  church  about  half  a mile  west 
of  the  village.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  noted  for  his 
broad  Christian  views,  and  was  too  large  for 
any  prejudices.  He  and  my  grandfather  often 
preached  for  each  other.  He  was  afterwards 
killed  in  a railway  accident  near  Copetown,  and 
my  grandfather  made  his  death  an  occasion  of 
special  reference  in  one  of  his  sermons  in  the 
old  church. 

Yet  another  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  in 
that  early  work  at  Sheffield  was  the  Rev.  James 
Strang,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Galt,  who  came  here  in  1833.  These  men 
seemed  to  have  a strong  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
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tween  them  that  worked  well  for  the  harmony 
of  the  community.  They  held  firmly  to  the 
belief  that  there  was  only  one  Heaven,  and 
only  one  Christian  life,  and  that  these  could 
be  attained  only  by  faithfulness  and  honesty. 
They  believed  that  the  Church  was  not  a com- 
mercial enterprise  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  ambitious  or  indolent  men,  but  a Divine 
institution  whose  one  business  was  to  serve 
the  Truth.  They  were  both  men  who  spent 
their  lives  in  teaching  the  principles  of  peace 
among  men  and  the  reward  beyond  the  grave. 

One  of  the  principles  of  this  Society  of  the 
first  church  was  opposition  to  war,  and  this 
principle  was  laid  down  in  their  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. Many  of  the  members  paid  a war  tax, 
amounting,  as  I have  heard  my  father  say,  to 
$1.25  per  year  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  $5.00 
per  year  in  war.  “But,”  my  father  added,  “I 
think  that  some  of  them  only  paid  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  when  peace  returned  allowed  their 
dues  to  lapse.”  However,  peace  was  the  prin- 
ciple taught  by  these  early  people,  and  lived 
up  to  as  nearly  as  possible.  They  placed  on 
record  their  conviction  that  the  source  from 
which  they  drew  their  line  of  conduct  gave  no 
place  or  excuse  for  strife  and  hatred. 

The  members  of  this  old  Society  were  inces- 
sant in  preaching  and  teaching  the  great 
principle  of  love  and  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
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“Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  They  believed 
this  to  be  the  remedy  for  most  of  the  troubles 
and  ills  that  afflict  mankind.  They  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  all 
disputes  between  individuals  and  nations  would 
be  settled  some  other  way  than  by  bickering 
and  the  clash  of  arms.  They  scarcely  thought 
it  possible  that  nearly  a century  after  the 
enunciation  of  their  doctrine  of  peace  that  the 
world  would  witness  the  greatest  clash  of  arms 
in  all  time,  and  that  their  own  descendants 
would  find  it  necessary  to  cross  the  seas  to 
engage  in  a world  war.  In  their  quiet  rural 
community  they  had  already  arrived  at  an  era 
of  peace,  in  which  their  little  differences  were 
settled  by  peaceable  means,  and  they  did  not 
see  why  nations  as  well  as  neighborhoods  could 
not  settle  all  differences  in  the  same  way. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  quiet  ground  to  give 
up  its  dead,  these  old  Puritan  Fathers  in  the 
cemetery  at  Sheffield  would  rise  up  and  an- 
athematize the  makers  of  the  Great  War,  and 
denounce  them  as  reactionaries  a hundred 
years  behind  the  times.  They  would  also  quote 
their  Book  of  Discipline  of  a century  ago  in 
praise  of  the  peace-makers,  and  those  who  are 
the  sponsors  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
they  would  call  down  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
their  heads.  Then  they  would  lie  down  again 
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and  wait  for  the  morning  of  the  Great  Parade, 
when  they  will  take  their  places  as  standard 
bearers  in  the  procession,  and  on  their  banners 
will  be  printed  in  golden  letters  the  proclama- 
tion that  was  issued  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  “Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.” 
Who  will  say  in  reading  the  history  of  these 
men  of  old  who  composed  the  first  church  of 
Beverly,  in  view  of  the  events  of  the  world 
during  the  past  few  years,  that  they  did  not 
live  a hundred  years  before  their  time? 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH 


The  old  church  was  liberal,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  definite  Christian  convictions.  It 
was  wide  enough  for  all  denominations  who 
were  constructive  in  their  teachings,  but  too 
narrow  for  those  whose  doctrines  and  beliefs 
would  subvert  morality  and  true  religion.  Two 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  early  church 
seem  worth  recalling  as  evidences  of  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  among  them. 

The  first,  which  I recall  from  one  of  the 
experiences  of  my  youth,  shows  the  breadth 
of  the  principles  they  taught.  On  one  occasion 
as  a small  boy  I went  with  my  grandfather 
into  the  township  of  Wilmot,  where  he 
preached  in  a farm  house.  I think  it  was  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  Rosenbergers.  The 
room  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  a 
large  one,  with  an  old-fashioned  fire-place  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  remembered  by  many  of 
the  oldest  people  now  living.  In  the  fire-place 
was  one  large  back-log,  with  smaller  wood 
piled  in  front.  The  seats  were  made  by  placing 
long  boards  on  chairs  and  on  blocks  of  wood, 
and  I remember  that  they  were  well-filled. 
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After  the  service  was  over,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  my 
grandfather,  after  their  usual  custom.  Among 
them,  however,  was  one  elderly  man  to  whom 
my  grandfather  said,  “You  are  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, are  you  not?”  The  man  replied,  “I  am.” 
Then  my  grandfather  asked  him  why  he  was 
there.  To  this  the  old  man  answered  that  he 
believed  it  was  right  to  go  to  church;  that 
there  was  no  church  of  his  own  near  enough 
for  him  to  attend,  and  that  he  believed  in  the 
gospel  that  they  preached. 

In  narrating  this  story  some  years  after- 
wards, my  grandfather  said  that  sectarianism 
and  denominationalism  had  narrowed  down 
the  Gospel,  but  that  at  the  Fountain  Head  it 
was  wide  enough  for  all. 

The  other  incident  occurred  after  the  church 
was  built,  and  shows  that  while  they  were  lib- 
eral they  were  equally  well  able  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  true.  Some  Mormons  came  into 
the  section  and  began  to  hold  meetings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  neighborhood.  Like  other 
new  doctrines  Mormonism  attracted  by  its 
strangeness  and  began  to  have  many  followers, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  most  of  the  older  people. 
How  to  get  rid  of  the  new  sect  was  the  question. 
To  the  astonishment  of  a great  many  of  the 
Society,  my  grandfather  invited  them  to  come 
and  hold  meetings  in  the  church.  Of  course, 
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the  building  was  crowded.  My  grandfather 
gave  the  Mormons  the  privilege  of  presenting 
their  cause,  with  time  to  explain  their  doctrines 
fully,  and  then  he  claimed  the  right  to  make 
his  reply.  One  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
gives  the  following  account  of  how  he  dealt 
with  the  matter.  He  says  that  “He  combatted 
against  them,  exposed  their  principles,  and 
pointed  out  the  effect  that  their  system  would 
have  upon  the  community.  I can  see  the  old 
gentleman  as  he  stood  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  making  his  final  appeal,  asking  the 
church  and  neighborhood  to  band  together  and 
rid  themselves  of  a blight  that  would  bring 
not  only  discredit  to  themselves  but  ruin  to 
their  families.” 

The  Mormons  left  next  day,  and  there  has 
never  since  been  any  trouble  with  them  in  the 
locality.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  in 
which  the  members  of  the  first  church  in  Bev- 
erly effectively  purged  the  community  of  a 
system  that  has  since  engaged  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  legislators. 

Although  the  leader  and  preacher  of  a self- 
governing  church,  incorporating  within  itself 
the  principles  of  democratic  control,  my  grand- 
father did  not  regard  himself  as  the  mere 
servant  or  hireling  of  the  people,  but  consid- 
ered himself  as  one  sent  to  them  with  a 
message  and  responsible  for  their  welfare.  I 
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remember  hearing  him  say  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, “I  am  not  here  to  preach  for  you;  but, 
as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  and  a watchman 
upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  I am  here  to  preach  to 
you.” 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  taught  them,  and 
guarded  them  from  the  despoiler.  Yet  the 
church  was  always  broad  enough  and  liberal 
enough  for  all  sincere  worshippers  of  God,  but 
not  for  the  propagators  of  religious  fads  and 
fancies,  nor  for  the  exploiters  of  strange  doc- 
trines. The  people  believed  in  the  Gospel  that 
was  preached,  and  were  always  ready  to  defend 
it  against  evil  doctrines  and  practices.  They 
were  ready  to  condemn  anything  opposed  to 
the  standard  of  right  and  the  manner  of  life 
established  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era.  They  resisted  any  tendency  that  would 
affect  the  moral  character  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  that  would  lower  men  in  the 
common  walks  of  life.  They  were  ready  for 
any  truth,  but  not  for  any  new  thing  that  would 
subvert  the  truth,  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Hence  they  gave  short  shrift  to  the  preachers 
of  Mormonism. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  democratic  opinions 
of  these  people  carried  them  to  the  point  where 
education  was  depreciated.  But  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  One  of  the  first 
things  these  pioneer  fathers  did,  on  settling  in 
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the  haunts  of  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  deer, 
was  to  establish  a school  for  the  neighborhood. 
Although  it  was  crude,  when  compared  with 
the  finer  schools  of  the  present  day,  it  was  the 
best  possible  under  the  very  difficult  conditions 
of  the  times.  These  men  were  willing  to  work 
hard  for  their  crust  of  bread  and  cup  of  milk, 
and  they  were  also  willing  to  learn  and  to  have 
their  children  learn,  and  to  make  life  a college 
course.  They  did  not  believe  that  education 
made  the  man,  but  only  gave  him  the  chance 
to  be  a man,  and  that  the  use  to  which  he 
applied  his  education  was  the  test  of  his  real 
manhood.  They  did  not  give  undue  prom- 
inence to  education,  nor  think  it  should  dis- 
pense with  the  Higher  Code,  the  keeping  of 
which  makes  man  immortal.  They  taught  and 
believed  that  when  education  was  used  for  the 
betterment  of  man,  no  greater  blessing  could 
be  found.  By  thus  establishing  in  the  com- 
munity what  appears  to  be  the  right  view  of 
education  and  religion,  these  pioneers  erected 
for  themselves  a greater  monument  and  one 
that  would  last  longer  than  any  inscription 
that  could  be  cast  in  iron  or  chiseled  in  marble. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 


The  memorial  window  erected  in  the  new 
church  in  1894  naturally  could  not  contain  the 
names  of  all  the  friends  and  members  of  the 
old  First  Church.  In  fact,  no  complete  list  of 
the  members  of  the  first  Society  is  now  avail- 
able, but  a partial  list  of  the  more  prominent 
members  can  be  given.  The  descendants  of 
these  members  are  now  scattered  far  and  wide, 
and  only  a few  remain  in  this  vicinity  and  are 
still  members  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  families  who  assisted  in  this 
work  we  recall  the  name  of  John  Lee,  living 
near  Troy.  Of  this  family,  so  far  as  I know, 
only  one  resides  now  in  this  section.  John 
Humphrey,  who  lived  near  Troy,  though  not 
formally  a member  of  the  Society,  has  often 
been  well  spoken  of  on  account  of  the  help  he 
rendered  in  the  early  days.  Some  of  the  family 
still  reside  in  this  section:  namely,  Peter,  of 
Sheffield;  James,  a member  of  the  Beverly 
Council,  who  lives  near  the  old  Humphrey 
homestead;  and  Mrs.  Smith  Willard,  of  To- 
ronto. 

Another  member  of  the  Society  was  Nelson 
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Sipes,  two  of  whose  family  are  living, — John, 
of  Rlair,  and  Mrs.  John  Culham,  on  the  old 
Culham  homestead  in  Reverly. 

David  Main,  or  “Uncle  Davie”  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members.  He  settled  in  Sheffield 
soon  after  my  grandfather,  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  day.  The  singing  in  the 
church  was  led  by  him  and  by  Nelson  Sipes. 
“Uncle  Davie”  had  a large  family,  and  they 
always  attended  the  meetings.  Only  two  of 
the  ten  children  are  still  living;  namely,  John, 
of  Sheffield;  and  Mrs.  Alex.  McWhinney. 

The  families  of  Henry  Culham  and  Griffith 
Lloyd,  whom  I mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter 
as  among  the  first  trustees  of  the  church,  have 
become  almost  extinct  in  these  parts.  Of  Mr. 
Culham’s  family  the  only  one  left  is  Mrs. 
Stephen  Main.  Most  of  her  family  are  either 
members  or  strong  adherents  of  the  church  at 
the  present  time. 

All  the  Calvin  Moore  family  have  left  this 
section.  Charles  Fleming  and  his  mother  have 
also  gone.  A story  is  told  by  Mrs.  Fleming, 
who  was  among  the  earliest  and  staunchest 
members  of  the  Society,  that  seems  worth  re- 
telling. She  tells  that  one  day  a minister  of 
another  persuasion  called  on  my  grandfather 
and  asked  if  his  church  had  any  articles  of 
faith.  He  replied  that  it  had,  and  the  minister 
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said  he  would  like  to  see  them  that  he  might 
form  some  idea  of  what  they  were  like.  The 
old  gentleman  then  arose  and  brought  the 
minister  a copy  of  the  New  Testament,  re- 
marking as  he  did  so  that  that  contained  their 
articles  of  faith.  And  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  could  recommend  it,  and  if  at  any  time  the 
minister  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  how  he  should 
act  under  the  confession  of  faith  in  his  own 
church,  he  should  take  this  and  it  would  carry 
him  through. 

The  Munson  family  were  also  among  the 
first  members  of  this  Society.  There  are  only 
two  grandchildren  that  I know  of  left  in  this 
section.  They  are  Sanford  Munson,  of  Shef- 
field, and  Mrs.  Cam.  Scott,  of  Branchton. 

Besides  the  original  members  of  the  Society, 
there  were  a number  of  families  who  came 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Sheffield  away  back 
in  the  thirties,  and  who  were  friendly  towards 
my  grandfather  and  the  first  church  of  Beverly. 
Among  these  were  the  Grummetts,  consisting 
of  two  brothers,  John  and  William,  with  their 
families.  Of  John’s  family  there  are  none  re- 
maining. Of  William’s  family  there  remains 
only  Mrs.  John  Gerrard. 

Then  there  was  the  Wait  family,  on  the  edge 
of  Dumfries,  near  St.  George.  Jeremiah  Wait 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  my  grandfather’s 
brother  Samuel.  Mrs.  Wait  outlived  her  hus- 
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band  some  time,  and  died  only  a few  years 
ago.  She  was  the  only  one  of  a number  of 
daughters  left  in  this  district,  the  others  having 
gone  to  distant  parts.  Her  son,  S.  C.  Wait, 
still  lives  on  the  old  homestead. 

Among  the  builders  of  the  new  church  edi- 
fice, we  can  find  only  the  names  of  the  carpen- 
ters. These  were  William  Willard,  senior,  and 
his  son  William.  This  family  came  from 
England  somewhere  about  the  year  1832  or 
1833.  The  family  consisted  of  William,  Jr., 
David,  Charles,  and  James.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  grand-children,  among  whom  the 
children  of  William  are:  William,  merchant 
tailor,  of  Galt;  Smith,  Abner,  and  Washington, 
all  of  Toronto;  and  Mrs.  R.  Sager,  of  Galt.  Of 
the  family  of  James  there  are  still  in  the 
neighborhood:  Mrs.  P.  H.  Green,  of  St.  George; 
Mrs.  George  Ricker,  of  Sheffield;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Donaldson,  and  Wellington  Willard,  of  Galt. 

The  members  of  my  grandfather’s  family, 
all  connected  with  the  church,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  other  connections. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1854,  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  first  period  of  the  church’s  his- 
tory. My  grandfather  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  72,  and  had  been  preaching  to  this 
people  continuously  for  42  years.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  think  seriously  of  giving  up  a task 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  perform.  The  church 
had  been  organized  and  held  together  largely 
by  his  personality,  and  his  retirement  seemed 
likely  to  bring  a crisis  for  the  First  Church. 
The  future  of  the  church  was  naturally  a mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  both  for  my  grandfather 
and  for  the  people.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
continue  the  independence  of  the  church,  or 
would  it  be  necessary  to  associate  themselves 
with  some  of  the  regular  churches,  and  become 
part  of  a larger  denomination  ? Quite  a strong 
tendency  toward  denominationalism  had  de- 
veloped in  some  quarters,  and  it  was  more  than 
hinted  that  the  old  shepherd  would  soon  be 
gone,  and  that  then  the  sheep  would  scatter 
to  other  folds. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion,  nearly  seventy  years 
afterwards,  that  had  they  deliberately  arranged 
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at  that  time  to  perpetuate  the  congregational 
plan  and  methods  which  they  had  always  fol- 
lowed, it  would  have  been  better  for  them  and 
for  posterity.  For  forty-five  years  they  had 
advocated  and  practised  that  principle,  and  it 
had  served  them  well,  and  was  a form  through 
which  they  had  done  great  good  to  the  com- 
munity. But  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
old  First  Church  was  soon  to  cast  in  its  lot 
with  one  of  the  established  denominations. 


PART  IL 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  AND  THE  UNITED 
BRETHREN 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  OLD  CHURCH 


At  this  juncture,  while  the  minister  and  the 
people  of  the  old  church  were  hesitating  about 
the  future,  a co-incidence  occurred  that  decided 
what  should  be  done.  It  happened  about  that 
time  that  the  Rev.  Jacob  Erb,  a minister  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  came  over  to  Canada  on  a 
visit  to  his  relatives,  the  Erbs  of  Preston.  As 
my  grandfather  was  very  intimate  with  this 
family,  he  called  to  see  the  stranger,  and  among 
other  topics  discussed  with  him  the  question 
of  the  Old  Church  and  its  future,  which  his  ad- 
vancing age  made  a matter  of  great  concern. 
Rev.  Mr.  Erb  gave  my  grandfather  a brief  his- 
tory of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a minister, 
the  United  Brethren  Church,  in  the  States.  He 
told  of  its  usages  and  beliefs,  and  these  seem 
to  have  created  a favorable  impression  on  the 
listener.  The  result  was  that  negotiations  were 
soon  entered  into  for  connection  with  the 
United  Brethren.  In  a short  time  that  body 
sent  Rev.  Israel  Sloane,  one  of  their  ministers, 
to  Sheffield  to  look  over  the  ground  with  a 
view  to  taking  over  the  old  church  and  estab- 
lishing a branch  of  their  work  in  Ontario.  He 
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reported  favorably,  and  arrangements  were 
begun  for  the  transfer  of  the  Old  Church  to  the 
United  Brethren. 

In  making  the  transfer,  however,  a great 
many  obstacles  were  encountered.  The  Society 
soon  found  that  many  of  the  practices  of  the 
United  Brethren  were  more  Methodistic  and 
less  Congregational  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  past;  that  the  right  to  select 
their  minister  and  to  retain  his  services  was  in 
a great  measure  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and 
delegated  to  the  Elder  and  the  Bishop;  and  that 
the  minister,  whoever  he  might  be,  to  a great 
extent  owed  his  position  and  standing  to  these 
men  acting  as  a Stationing  Committee.  It  was 
therefore  feared  at  first  that  this  system  would 
introduce  the  practice  of  log-rolling  that  had 
been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  There  was  some  concern  that  the 
minister,  instead  of  having  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
always  before  his  eyes,  that  his  vision  might 
be  enlarged,  would  have  more  fear  of  the 
Elder  and  the  Bishop. 

There  was  also  alarm  about  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
These  were  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  and 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  church 
to  get  all  its  ministers  from  the  States.  Most 
of  these  supplies  would  be  sent  here  by  these 
Elders  and  Bishops,  and  would  be  strangers  to 
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the  people,  and  probably  not  in  full  sympathy 
with  Canadian  ways  and  ideals.  Against  these 
fears  was  the  fact  of  my  grandfather’s  age. 
He  had  become  feeble,  and  could  not  last  very 
much  longer.  Accordingly,  the  transfer  was 
effected,  and  the  new  order  of  things  soon  in- 
augurated. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloane 
began  his  work  in  Sheffield  as  the  first  minister 
sent  from  the  States.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  many 
misgivings.  As  a boy  I remember  sitting  beside 
my  mother  in  the  church  on  Sunday  morning 
when  the  change  took  place.  Rev.  Mr.  Sloane 
stood  up  and  asked  the  people  to  change  their 
name  and  allegiance  from  that  by  which  the 
old  church  had  been  christened  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  name  that  it  had  honorably  borne  for 
forty- two  years,  a name  that  it  had  chosen  for 
itself  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  any  out- 
side organization,  a name  that  they  had  dearly 
loved,  “The  Beverly  Reformed  Christians,”  and 
to  take  in  its  place  the  new  name  of  “United 
Brethren.”  The  people  were  asked  to  stand 
and  announce  their  decision. 

Afterwards  my  mother  gave  the  following 
account  of  what  occurred.  She  said  that  “For 
five  minutes  the  church  was  the  stillest  place 
I was  ever  in;  then  grandfather  arose  and 
walked  to  the  front.  Whereupon  the  congre- 
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gation  stood  up,  and  the  change  was  made.” 

Many  of  the  fears  of  the  older  members 
were  soon  dispelled  by  the  visit  of  Bishop 
Glossbrenner,  the  first  Bishop  to  visit  Canada 
after  the  change.  By  tactful  handling  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  by  the  excellence  of 
his  preaching,  he  soon  won  the  good-will  of 
the  people,  and  allayed  the  fears  they  had  had. 
He  proved  himself  an  excellent  officer,  and  by 
the  high  character  of  his  preaching  gave  the 
church  such  prestige  in  the  community  that 
the  future  of  the  Society  after  the  change 
seemed  assured.  On  one  occasion  I heard  Dr. 
Lundy  say  that  he  considered  Bishop  Gloss- 
brenner the  best  preacher  he  had  ever  heard. 

An  incident  connected  with  the  Bishop’s  first 
visit  to  Sheffield  is  possibly  worth  recording. 
I was  but  a boy  at  the  time,  and  my  grand- 
father sent  me  on  an  errand  to  Galt  with  the 
horse  and  buggy.  On  my  way  home  I passed 
some  men  breaking  stone  on  the  Dundas  and 
Waterloo  road,  near  the  late  Patrick  White’s 
farm.  A gentleman  dressed  in  a black  suit  was 
talking  to  them,  and  I heard  them  tell  him  that 
that  was  Mr.  Cornell’s  rig  that  was  passing, 
with  his  grandson  driving.  The  gentleman 
stopped  me,  and  got  into  the  buggy  and  went 
home  with  me  to  my  grandfather’s.  To  my 
amazement  my  grandfather  informed  me  that 
the  stranger  was  the  Bishop,  and  added  that  I 
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would  have  to  behave  myself  while  he  was 
there.  In  this  way  I had  the  honor  of  bringing 
to  Sheffield  the  first  Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church. 

Again,  in  May  of  that  year,  1854,  Bishop 
Glossbrenner  came  over  from  the  States  and 
held  the  first  Conference  in  the  Old  Church, 
and  at  this  time  the  Society  was  formally 
turned  over  to  the  United  Brethren. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  NEW 
CONDITIONS 

Soon  after  the  United  Brethren  took  over 
the  work  of  the  Old  Church,  they  began  to 
follow  up  my  grandfather’s  tracks  and  locate 
and  open  up  work  in  communities  where  he 
had  labored  and  where  in  many  cases  he  had 
followers.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  they 
built  churches  and  organized  societies  in  many 
places.  In  the  east  they  built  on  the  far  side 
of  Beverly,  at  Rockton,  and  at  Lee’s  school- 
house;  in  the  west  in  Waterloo,  Wilmot,  and 
Blenheim;  in  all  places  holding  many  of  the 
members  and  their  families  of  the  old  Society, 
and  adding  others  not  hitherto  connected  with 
them. 

It  seems  impossible  at  this  date  to  ascertain 
just  what  families  were  at  that  time  directly 
connected  with  the  First  Society,  but  it  would 
seem  that  most  of  the  present  families  are 
descendants  of  these  early  members,  and  that 
the  principles  they  now  represent  were  handed 
down  by  their  fathers.  Mention  should  be 
made  in  this  connection  of  the  Stauffers,  the 
Bowmans,  the  Eshelmans,  the  Grohs,  the 
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Rosenbergers,  the  Clemenses,  the  Hilborns,  the 
Bechtels,  the  Ungers,  the  Shupes,  the  Pana- 
bakers,  the  Sherks , of  Waterloo.  A little 
farther  north  in  the  township  of  Waterloo, 
around  West  Montrose,  Hawkesville,  and 
Bloomingdale,  there  were  such  men  and  their 
families  as  J.  B.  Bingeman,  J.  H.  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Oberholtzer,  John  McAlister,  Mr.  West- 
wood,  the  Sniders,  C.  D.  Bowman,  Wm.  S. 
Woodward,  George  Lackner,  the  Petersons, 
Fred  Donald,  J.  Hallman,  J.  Cunningham,  and 
many  others  whose  names  could  be  given  did 
space  permit,  who  were  a tower  of  strength  in 
that  old  banner  township;  names  that  carry 
with  them  a weight  of  manly  and  independent 
character  that  any  community  might  will  he 
proud  of. 

The  church  had  a varying  experience  with 
ministers  from  the  States.  When  Bishop 
Glossbrenner  came  over  to  the  Conference  he 
brought  a number  of  ministers  with  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  line  for  the  Ontario 
churches,  and  since  that  time  many  more  have 
come.  But  in  numerous  cases  during  the  next 
fifty  years  the  results  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. These  men  who  came  over  to  the  Ontario 
work  were  often  out  of  place  and  frequently 
became  discontented,  and  soon  returned  to 
their  homes.  None  of  them  that  I know  of 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  political  conditions 
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existing  here.  There  may  have  been  a good 
deal  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
that  caused  the  ministers  to  be  discontented, 
but  as  Bishop  Mills  expressed  himself  to  me  in 
one  of  our  conversations  on  the  subject,  “Sen- 
timent is  the  turning-point  in  many  an  issue.” 
Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Canada  that  have 
had  similar  relations  with  the  churches  in  the 
United  States  have  in  time  found  that  connec- 
tion unsatisfactory,  and  have  come  finally  to 
look  for  their  ministers  in  our  own  country. 
Patriotism  and  religion  seem  to  have  very 
intimate  associations. 

Then,  again,  the  home  church  in  the  States 
sent  over  a number  of  good  men,  who  adapted 
themselves  splendidly  to  the  new  environment. 
But  very  few  of  this  class  came  to  stay  as 
pastors,  for  larger  fields  would  open  up  for 
them  at  home.  By  this  means  the  old  church 
began  to  lose  the  prestige  in  the  community  it 
had  formerly  enjoyed  and  had  held  for  so 
many  years.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  too,  began  to  get  indifferent  under  the 
new  state  of  affairs.  This  compared  very  un- 
satisfactorily with  the  history  and  the  objects 
of  the  old  Society.  The  church  began  to  look 
more  like  a commercial  enterprise,  both  for 
ministers  and  people,  than  like  a society  of 
Christians  who  had  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  raise  and  to  maintain  a standard  of 
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morals  and  religion  that  had  for  its  sole  object 
the  betterment  of  the  community  and  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

About  this  time,  in  1858,  a change  for  the 
better  took  place,  when  the  Rev.  George 
Plowman  came  to  Sheffield.  He  was  a Scotch- 
man, a good  man,  and  had  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  members  of  the  Old  Church. 
Fortunately  for  the  church,  he  remained  for 
some  years,  and  the  people  were  much  better 
satisfied  than  at  any  time  since  the  transfer  of 
the  church  to  the  United  Brethren.  The  church 
prospered  under  his  ministration,  and  things 
looked  better  for  a time.  An  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a training  school  for  ministers  at  home 
for  our  own  pulpits  did  not  succeed,  though  it 
had  the  loyal  support  of  the  Bowmans  of 
Waterloo  and  others. 

Sometimes  the  results  had  been  encouraging 
and  sometimes  disappointing.  But  the  church 
had  kept  on  its  course.  It  had  maintained  its 
Sunday  School  and  other  institutions,  and  it 
had  continued  to  practice  that  liberalism  of 
thought  and  action  (not  always  to  the  advant- 
age of  its  own  organization)  that  the  members 
had  imbibed  from  their  forefathers.  These 
principles  had  been  perpetuated  from  the  old 
church’s  infancy,  when  the  only  incentive  they 
had  in  spending  their  time  and  their  means 
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was  the  betterment  of  human  life  in  their 
community. 

As  it  occurred,  sometimes  they  had  a min- 
ister, and  sometimes  they  had  none.  When 
the  pulpit  was  vacant  neighboring  ministers 
were  always  kind  to  the  Old  Church  and  came 
and  preached  for  them.  Among  these  outside 
ministers,  the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Jackson,  Pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Galt,  de- 
serves especially  to  be  mentioned.  The  doctor 
came  whenever  he  could,  and  very  kindly 
offered  to  the  congregation  his  services  free 
for  a year  if  they  would  make  their  hour  of 
worship  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  a 
consequence  the  congregation  have  always  re- 
tained a very  warm  feeling  for  Dr.  Jackson. 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  at  that  time 
for  the  church  to  unite  with  the  Presbyterians, 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  they  did 
not.  But  a change  occurred  in  1893. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FOUNDER 

In  the  transfer  of  the  Old  Church  my  grand- 
father gave  up  one  of  the  longest  pastorates 
ever  known  in  that  section  of  the  country.  He 
relinquished  active  work  only  as  a regular 
thing,  and  retained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  frequently  preached  for  them  in  the  old 
church.  He  lived  for  five  years  after  the  trans- 
fer, and  died  in  1859,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  full  of  years  and  of  labors.  He  was 
buried  with  due  solemnity  in  the  Sheffield 
Cemetery,  beside  his  wife  and  many  of  his 
flock. 

Five  children  made  up  my  grandfather’s 
own  household,  four  girls  and  one  boy.  The 
girls  were  Clarissa  and  Elizabeth,  who  married 
the  brothers,  Adam  and  Alexander  Markle; 
Mary,  wife  of  David  Aldredge  and  Lucinda.  My 
father.  Rev.  William  Cornell,  was  the  youngest 
child  and  only  son,  and  lived  to  follow  his 
father  in  becoming  a minister,  and  was  for 
some  time  pastor  of  the  old  church  his  father 
had  founded. 

It  was  during  the  term  of  Rev.  Mr.  Plow- 
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man’s  pastorate  of  the  church  that  my  grand- 
father died,  and  Mr.  Plowman  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  No  great  change  in  the 
church  occurred  by  reason  of  the  passing  of 
the  founder.  The  Old  Church  of  Sheffield 
through  all  these  years  had  held  its  own  fairly 
well,  and  the  seeds  that  had  been  sown  during 
forty-two  years  had  taken  root  too  deeply  in 
the  community  to  be  disturbed  or  torn  up  by 
the  passing  of  their  first  preacher. 

At  his  death  my  grandfather  set  aside  a 
portion  of  his  estate  for  the  establishment  of 
a Poor  Fund  Society,  the  interest  of  the  amount 
bequeathed  to  be  used  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  needy  in  the  Township  of  Beverly, 
where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  days  and 
where  lay  his  deepest  affections.  This  last  act 
was  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  life;  the 
breadth  of  it  making  the  poor  and  needy  of 
the  whole  township  his  beneficiaries. 

His  friends  carried  out  his  last  wish,  and 
when  they  met  to  form  a Poor  Fund  Society  in 
the  Old  Church,  people  of  all  denominational 
leanings  were  invited,  not  only  to  take  part  in 
the  organization,  but  to  be  office-bearers  in  the 
Society.  This  principle  has  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to  up  to  the  present  time,  both  among 
the  officers  and  members.  There  are  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists  in 
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this  society  that  took  root  in  the  Old  First 
Church  of  Beverly. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society, 
all  applications  for  relief  have  to  be  made  to 
the  Trustee  Board,  which  considers  all  cases 
and  makes  all  grants.  In  the  many  years  that 
have  passed  since  that  date  the  Society  has 
been  the  means  of  a great  deal  of  good  in  the 
township  in  relieving  cases  of  much  distress. 

As  an  offspring  of  the  First  Church,  and  in- 
spired by  its  work,  and  to  a large  extent  due 
to  the  beneficence  of  its  founder,  the  society 
was  named  after  him  “The  Cornell  Poor  Fund 
Association  of  the  Township  of  Beverly.”  It 
seems  fitting  and  just  to  those  who  have  given 
their  time  and  energy  to  make  the  Fund  useful 
to  the  needy  of  the  township,  to  place  on  record 
the  names  of  the  officers  at  the  present  time. 
These  are:  Robert  Garroch,  President;  George 
B.  Robb,  Vice-President;  John  Hammond, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  E.  J.  McCrimmon,  Henry 
Thompson,  and  John  A.  Cornell,  Trustees. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
BUILDING  A NEW  CHURCH 


The  years  1893-4  mark  a step  forward  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Church.  For  over  fifty 
years  the  congregation  had  met  in  the  old 
frame  building,  and  this  in  its  time  had  served 
their  purpose  well.  But  the  growing  needs  of 
the  Society,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  had  made  a new  church  very  desir- 
able. Few  of  the  people  were  left  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  original  first  church 
of  the  township,  and  with  its  sacred  and  early 
associations.  The  few  who  remained  had 
grown  old  and  lost  their  energy,  and  were 
simply  left  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  tide. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  old 
Puritan  fathers  and  mothers  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  helm,  and  the  community  was 
filling  up  with  people  from  other  parts.  These 
all  joined  under  the  watch-words  of  Progress 
and  Abreast  of  the  Times. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Conference 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Ontario  in 
1893  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Karstedt  the 
pastor  of  the  old  church  at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Kar- 


MRS.  NELSON  CULHAM 

Born  1868;  first  organist  of  the  old  church,  her  father, 
John  Harvie,  having  supplied  the  first  organ  in  use  there. 
Fourth  generation  of  the  Cornells. 
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stedt  was  a man  of  unbounded  energy,  and, 
like  the  British  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  he  had  not  learned  to  play  a retreat. 
I do  not  think  he  ever  looked  up  the  definition 
of  ‘failure’,  and  he  did  not  know  what  the 
word  meant.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
workers,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  In 
the  three  years  he  was  in  Sheffield  he  created 
a very  deep  impression,  and  had  a great  in- 
fluence with  the  people. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Mr.  Karstedt  did 
after  coming  to  Sheffield  was  to  propose  the 
building  of  a new  church.  He  suggested  a 
more  modern  structure,  and  one  that  should 
be  built  of  stone  instead  of  frame.  The  young- 
er members  soon  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  minister,  and  an  early  start  was  made  at 
a new  church.  It  was  brought  to  completion 
the  next  year,  1894,  and  stands  to-day  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  Mr.  Karstedt,  and  the  members, 
friends,  and  well-wishers  of  the  church  and 
community  of  his  time. 

At  the  same  time  the  congregation  purchased 
a residence  for  the  minister,  and  erected,  in 
addition  to  what  they  had,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  of  stone  shed.  By  the  time  this 
was  all  completed  the  congregation  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  almost  as  fine  a 
church  property  as  any  rural  community 
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could  boast  of,  nearly  free  from  debt  and  all 
held  by  the  local  trustees  and  their  successors 
in  office. 

Great  assistance  was  given  in  these  under- 
takings by  the  many  Presbyterians  who  had 
by  this  time  moved  into  the  neighborhood. 
Having  no  church  of  their  own  denomination 
near  by,  they  joined  in  with  the  Old  Church, 
and  gave  great  financial  and  other  support. 
Among  those  who  took  prominent  parts  and 
deserve  mention  was  Thomas  Clelland,  who 
gave  liberally  toward  the  building  fund,  and 
helped  generously  in  other  ways.  Thomas 
Grant  was  a prince  among  the  donators,  not 
only  in  the  building  of  the  church,  but  in  ad- 
vancing money  to  purchase  the  residence  for 
the  minister,  and  by  giving  the  church  ample 
time  to  repay  in  small  sums,  without  interest. 

We  cannot  pass  this  point  without  recording 
the  services  of  the  Ladies’  Circle  of  the  church. 
The  women  of  this  society  were  always  to  the 
front  with  their  valuable  assistance  in  all 
financial  schemes  of  the  work.  They  paid  off 
the  parsonage  indebtedness,  and  gave  the 
trustees  a free  deed. 

Among  the  members  of  this  Circle  were  the 
following:  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCrimmon,  grand- 

daughter of  Joseph  Cornell,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  church,  President;  the  late  Mrs. 
Brewin  Cornell,  whose  last  work  on  earth  was 
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in  the  interest  of  the  church;  Mrs.  George 
Misener;  Mrs.  Robert  Drone;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Green; 
Mrs.  John  Hood;  Mrs.  Nelson  Culham;  Mrs. 
Levi  King;  Mrs.  John  Studiman,  Sr.;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Steele;  Mrs.  H.  Cornell;  Mrs.  J.  Cornell; 
Miss  Clestie  Main;  Mrs.  Stephen  Main;  Mrs, 
Walter  Smith;  Mrs.  Harvey  Whetham;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Hay;  Mrs.  John  Culham;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Newbury;  Mrs.  Jackson  Moore;  Mrs.  J.  W, 
Schofield;  and  many  others. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  AND  THE  MEMORIAL 

In  the  building  of  the  new  church  the  con- 
gregation of  to-day  cannot  be  accused  of  that 
worst  of  all  sins,  ingratitude.  They  desired  to 
perpetuate  the  memories  of  those  who  had 
founded  and  conducted  the  church  for  nearly 
half  a century;  and  one  of  the  first  things  was 
to  arrange  for  a memorial  window  of  the 
founders.  This  window  as  completed  con- 
tained my  grandfather’s  portrait,  and  inscribed 
beneath  were  the  names  of  many  of  the  found- 
ers and  first  members  of  the  church. 

This  memorial  hands  their  names  down  in 
history,  and  seems  to  say  to  posterity:  “These 
are  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  and  women 
and  their  descendants  who  went  into  the 
wilderness  to  hew  out  homes  for  themselves, 
and  who  also  erected  an  altar  for  the  worship 
of  God,  that  had  stood  as  a warning  beacon  for 
nearly  a hundred  years,  and  that  shall  continue 
to  stand,  and  shall  go  on  and  on  like  a sound 
once  started  vibrating  through  the  air,  which 
never  ceases  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sunrise  of  that 
day  when  He  shall  stand  with  one  foot  upon 


LIEUT.  WM.  CECIL  CULHAM 
Born  1896;  the  fifth  generation.  An  official  of  the  church 
at  present.  A family  representative  in  the  great  war. 
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the  sea  and  the  other  upon  the  land,  and  shall 
swear  by  him  that  liveth  that  time  shall  be  no 
more.” 

The  names  placed  in  the  Memorial,  as  I took 
them  from  the  window,  are  as  follows:  In  the 
centre  below  the  portrait,  Rev.  J.  A.  Cornell; 
At  the  right  of  the  portrait,  Joseph  Cornell; 
David  Main,  Jacob  Rosenberger,  James  Cle- 
land,  Enoch  Cornell,  Adam  Main,  Calvin 
Moore,  John  Lee,  William  Culham,  Malachi 
Sager,  Aaron  Cornell;  At  the  left  of  the  por- 
trait, Rishop  Glossbrenner,  Israel  Sloane, 
Aaron  Cornell,  Jr.,  Henry  Culham,  Nelson 
Sipes,  Thomas  Hilborn,  Ellen  Lavelle,  Clarissa 
Cornell,  Henrietta  Allen,  Nancy  Stauffer, 
Helen  Sager. 

The  congregation  made  the  dedication  of  the 
new  church  also  the  occasion  for  a Cornell 
Re-union  and  Pioneer  Banquet.  This  lasted 
for  two  days,  and  was  attended  by  large  num- 
bers, not  only  of  the  people  in  the  district,  but 
by  many  from  different  parts  of  the  Province. 
An  extensive  programme  was  arranged,  and 
among  the  speakers  who  came  to  pay  their 
tributes  of  respect  to  those  who  in  their  life 
time  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church 
and  of  the  community,  and  whom  the  present 
generation  had  honored  by  the  memorial  win- 
dow, were  the  following:  Bishop  Cowling,  of 
Berlin  (now  Kitchener) ; Alexander  McRoberts, 
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of  Toronto;  Dr.  J.  B.  Lundy,  of  Preston;  Archi- 
bald Ferguson,  of  Beverly;  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  of 
Dundas;  Stephen  Cornell,  of  Thedford;  Mr. 
Henry  Munn,  of  Trafalgar;  Rev.  William  Cor- 
nell, of  Bayham;  John  G.  Cochrane,  of  Ancas- 
ter;  and  many  others.  These  all  expressed 
great  esteem  for  the  worth  and  works  of  these 
old  pioneers  of  the  First  Church  and  of  Bev- 
erly. None  of  the  speakers  claimed  for  them 
saintly  virtues,  but  all  alike  believed  they  had 
noble  human  qualities,  and  many  spoke  of 
them  as  safe  examples  for  the  young  of  the 
present  generation  to  emulate. 

For  another  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
new  church  (1894),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Karstedt  re- 
mained with  the  congregation,  and  then  was 
called  to  the  other  side  of  the  line  where  his 
push  and  energy  would  find  a wider  field  for 
their  exercise.  Both  he  and  his  family  left 
behind  very  many  warm  friends  in  this  sec- 
tion. He  was  followed  in  the  pastorate  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Showers,  who  remained  with  the 
congregation  for  four  years,  1896  to  1900. 


MARGARET  GOLDIE  McQUEEN 
Born  1920;  sixth  generation  from  the  founder 
and  also  the  fourth  generation  of  the  McQueen 
family  of  Kirkwall. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  MINISTERS 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  brief  his- 
tory of  the  oldest  church  in  the  Township  of 
Beverly,  I may  have  omitted  some  of  the  acts 
that  appeared  as  the  canvas  of  time  unrolled 
itself  in  the  different  decades.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a complete  and  accurate  account  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  long  history  of  the  church, 
beginning  in  1812,  and  covering  a period 
of  nearly  a hundred  years.  Many  were 
the  curves  and  windings  as  generation  after 
generation  floated  upon  life’s  turbulent  waters, 
sometimes  over  rapids  and  rocks,  but  always 
clinging  to  the  boat.  It  is  not  only  the  recorded 
but  the  unrecorded  deeds  of  these  old  pioneers 
and  their  descendants  that  have  made  our 
township  and  our  country  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  crown  of  that  nation  whose  home 
is  the  birth-place  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  no  one  stops  you  to  ask  if  you  were  born 
in  a castle  or  a cabin,  and  where  all  may  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

If  any  of  my  readers  notices  omissions  in  my 
narrative,  I have  only  to  say  that  I have  done 
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the  best  I could  with  the  time  and  materials  at 
my  disposal,  and  can  only  wish  that  the  noble 
and  manly  deeds  of  these  old  and  worthy 
people  could  have  a stronger  hand  than  mine 
to  stamp  their  virtues  and  their  valor  on  the 
pages  of  history, — for  the  work  they  did  and 
the  principles  they  taught  will  live  forever. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  ministers  who  have  held  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Old  Church  since  1812,  with  the 
terms  of  their  ministry.  They  are  as  follows: 

1812-1854, — John  A.  Cornell 

1854-1858, — Israel  Sloane 

1858-1861, — George  Plowman 

1861- 1862,— A.  B.  Sherk 

1862- 1863,— H.  Dalton 

1863- 1 864, — Supplies 

1864- 1865,— J.  L.  Glazier 

1865- 1867, — S.  L.  Downey 

1867- 1868, — George  Plowman 

1868- 1873,— F.  J.  Crowder 

1873-1876  — R.  A.  Clark 

1876- 1877,— J.  Seaborn 

1877- 1878,— J.  S.  Riddle 

1878- 1879,— J.  Sherk 

1879- 1880, — George  Backus 

1880- 1882,— G.  Waite 

1882- 1883,— W.  Charlesworth 

1883- 1885, — George  Plowman 

1885-1886, -^J.  Mager 
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1886- 1887,— M.  C.  Hambly 

1887- 1890  — T.  M.  Mott 

1890- 1891, — W.  Charlesworth 

1891- 1892,— Supplied  by  I.  W.  Groh  and 

William  Cornell 

1892- 1893, — A.  Cooper 

1893- 1896,— W.  M.  Karstedt 
1896-1900, — Joseph  Showers 
1900-1906,— J.  W,  Schofield 
1906-1910, — J.  W.  Newbury 


PART  III 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  AND  THE 
PRESBYTERIANS 


ROBERT  McQUEEN,  Esq. 

Born  1836.  The  second  generation  of  the  well  known 
McQueen  family  of  Kirkwall,  which  has  and  does  occupy  at 
the  present  time  a very  prominent  place  in  the  church  at 
Kirkwall.  One  of  its  leading  elders  for  the  past  64  years. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  UNION  MOVEMENT 


Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  began  a world- wide  movement  for  a 
union  of  churches  that  appealed  with  peculiar 
force  to  Canada.  In  the  old  days  in  Canada 
there  had  been  considerable  denominational 
narrowness  and  prejudice,  but  this  was  rapidly 
passing  away.  A new  and  sparsely  settled 
country  like  Canada  was  not  favorable  ground 
for  developing  or  perpetuating  sectionalism 
and  bigotry.  Time-honored  divisions  were 
transplanted  here  but  did  not  thrive  for  long. 
Here  all  churches  were  equal,  and  members  of 
different  churches  all  belonged  to  the  same 
community,  and  were  neighbors  together. 

Especially  in  the  country  places  there  was 
good  fellowship  among  all  denominations,  and 
in  passing  from  one  community  to  another 
various  persons  passed  from  one  church  to 
another  with  but  little  feeling  of  strangeness. 
In  the  course  of  years  this  and  other  influences 
broke  down  in  large  measure  the  exclusive- 
ness that  too  often  was  in  evidence  in  earlier 
times  and  in  older  countries.  With  this  came 
gradually  a desire  for  church  union  on  the  part 
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of  nearly  all  the  so-called  evangelical  churches. 

The  new  union  movement  met  with  particu- 
lar favor  in  Canada  in  both  the  newer  and  the 
older  parts.  In  the  newer  parts  people  found 
themselves  in  small  communities  where  there 
were  neither  congregations  nor  ministers  for 
all  the  denominations,  and  where  the  only 
chance  for  public  worship  at  all  was  a union 
church.  In  the  older  parts  the  movement  was 
strengthened  by  the  emigration  of  our  people 
to  the  Western  Provinces.  The  constant  de- 
crease in  membership,  due  to  such  removals 
and  to  the  death  of  the  older  generation,  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  country  churches.  Certain 
congregations  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
their  ministers,  and  numerous  smaller  churches 
closed  entirely,  and  their  members  distributed 
themselves  among  neighboring  stronger  con- 
gregations. 

This  condition  was  keenly  felt  during  the 
term  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Newbury’s  ministry  at 
Sheffield,  and  the  people  began  to  talk  ser- 
iously of  union  with  some  other  church  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  thought  that  by  com- 
bining their  financial  resources  the  two  would 
be  able  to  furnish  adequate  support  for  a min- 
ister who  could  preach  to  both  congregations. 

As  the  first  move  in  this  direction  the  Old 
Church  severed  its  connection  with  the  United 
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Brethren  Conference,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  was  a separate  congregation,  but  without 
a regular  minister.  Its  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
various  ministers  and  persons,  but  for  want 
of  a regular  pastor  the  church  suffered  greatly 
and  was  weakened.  The  fear  that  the  church 
might  fail,  or  come  short  of  the  work  left  for 
them  to  do  by  the  Great  Master,  led  the  con- 
gregation to  take  up  very  seriously  the  ques- 
tion of  union,  and  to  seek  a connection  that 
would  not  only  maintain  their  own  work  but 
open  up  a wider  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
Christian  world. 

At  this  point  a difficulty  arose  between  the 
Society  and  the  United  Brethren  Conference, 
which,  ever  since  the  transfer  in  1854  had  had 
control  of  the  church  and  the  property  and  had 
appointed  all  the  ministers.  The  Conference 
now  claimed  the  church  property,  through  the 
agreement  and  through  certain  articles  in  the 
deed.  The  Old  Church,  however,  considered 
that  they  had  retained  the  ownership  of  the 
property,  and  disputed  the  claim  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Conference  thought  they  had 
taken  over  the  Old  Church  and  the  Society  in 
a body,  and  that  they  therefore  became  owners 
of  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  congrega- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  thought  of  it  as  a free 
union  of  the  people  themselves,  which  could 
be  dissolved  when  they  desired  to  form  a new 
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union.  They  considered  the  new  proposed 
union  with  the  Kirkwall  congregation  to  be 
more  desirable,  as  it  was  to  be  a working  al- 
liance of  the  peoples  themselves  and  not  an 
organic  union  of  churches,  brought  about  by 
agents  of  the  denominations. 

The  ensuing  controversy  about  the  property 
was  long-continued,  and  was  finally  referred  to 
Judge  T.  W.  Taylor,  former  Chief  Justice  of 
Manitoba,  who  was  considered  an  authority  on 
church  law.  The  decision  of  the  Judge  was 
that  the  church  edifice  belonged  to  and  could 
be  retained  by  the  Society,  but  that  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  parsonage  was  the 
property  of  the  United  Brethren  Conference. 
Soon  after,  a delegation  of  the  Conference  con- 
sisting of  Revs.  Newbury  of  Elcho,  Sanderson 
of  Kitchener,  and  Gunn  of  Toronto,  met  a dele- 
gation of  the  Society  at  Sheffield,  and  arranged 
that  for  a consideration  of  five  hundred  dollars 
the  Conference  would  transfer  the  deed  of  the 
parsonage  to  the  Society.  In  this  way  the  en- 
tire property,  church  and  parsonage,  became 
the  possession  of  the  Old  Church. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  CHURCH  AT  KIRKWALL 


The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kirkwall,  with 
which  the  Old  Church  was  now  considering  a 
union,  has  a splendid  history  that  would  be 
well  worth  a complete  and  detailed  record.  No 
such  attempt  can  be  made  on  this  occasion, 
however,  and  only  parts  of  its  history  can  be 
here  recalled.  There  are  some  notable  periods 
and  some  outstanding  events  that  may  be  of 
particular  interest  at  present,  and  that  will 
serve  to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  congre- 
gation and  its  ministers  and  their  manifold 
labors.  The  more  recent  history  will  be 
touched  upon  only  in  so  far  as  it  will  serve  to 
account  for  the  present  condition  of  the  church 
and  for  the  union  of  the  two  congregations  of 
Sheffield  and  Kirkwall.  A short  chapter  will 
be  devoted  to  the  few  years  since  the  consum- 
mation of  the  union. 

The  pioneers  and  founders  of  the  Kirkwall 
Church  were  a company  of  immigrants  from 
the  Scottish  Lowlands  and  Border  Counties, 
augmented  later  by  others  from  the  North  of 
Ireland.  It  was  in  1832  or  twenty  years  after 
the  First  Church  in  Beverly  was  founded,  that 
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a few  of  these  Scottish  families  settled  in  their 
new  home  to  be  known  later  as  Kirkwall. 
These  had  left  their  home  in  the  Old  Land 
moved  by  a common  impulse  to  seek  a wider 
field  of  effort  and  a more  independent  mode  of 
life.  They  brought  with  them  from  their 
native  land  their  sturdy  independence  of  char- 
acter, their  reverence  for  sacred  things,  their 
sterling  moral  principles,  their  unfaltering 
purpose,  their  undaunted  courage,  and  their 
undying  patriotism. 

It  was  the  month  of  August  1832  when  they 
planted  themselves  on  a portion  of  the  land  on 
which  the  present  church  building  stands.  They 
first  erected  for  themselves  a rough  log  build- 
ing large  enough  to  cover  them  and  all  their 
belongings.  This  building  served  at  first  as  a 
temporary  refuge  until  each  family  had  erected 
a shanty  on  their  own  land,  and  then  was  used 
as  a temporary  place  of  worship  after  religious 
services  were  inaugurated  among  these  settlers. 

There  were  in  the  first  settlement  five  fam- 
ilies in  all,  consisting  of  twenty-four  persons. 
They  were  the  following  pioneers  with  their 
families:  Robert  Riddle,  John  Frier,  James 
Stewart,  Robert  Dickson,  and  John  Kier.  In 
the  following  year,  1833,  the  colony  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  arrival  of  the  McQueens. 
Innes’s,  Fairgrieves,  Roberts’s,  Colcleughs,  and 
Wallaces,  from  Scotland;  and  the  McKnights, 
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Lowries,  Kernighans,  and  Stevensons,  from  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

At  once  these  settlers  organized  the  congre- 
gation for  Divine  worship,  feeling  it  all-import- 
ant to  perpetuate  and  to  extend  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  neighborhood.  At  the  same  time, 
1833,  Rev.  Thomas  Christie  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work,  known  then  as  the  Beverly 
Congregation.  It  was  only  a congregation,  and 
not  a church,  for  public  worship  was  conducted 
in  dwelling-houses  and  in  barns.  Mr.  Christie 
had  also  charge  of  the  congregations  in  West 
Flamboro,  St.  George,  and  Dundas,  and  he 
later  organized  the  Central  Church  in  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Christie  had  come  from  Scotland  the 
previous  year,  1832,  the  same  year  as  the 
founding  of  the  Kirkwall  settlement.  Hence 
he  was  one  with  the  people  in  previous  exper- 
ience, and  one  with  them  in  spirit,  and  one  in 
undertaking  life  and  work  in  a new  and  rugged 
country. 

It  was  Mr.  Christie  who  did  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  congregation.  His  self-sacrificing 
toil  and  arduous  labors  were  cheerfully  under- 
taken. Winter  and  summer,  wet  and  dry,  he 
came  up  from  Flamboro  on  foot,  not  having 
the  luxury  of  a horse  and  saddle.  The  com- 
munity owes  much  to  this  devoted  minister, 
and  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  among  the 
few  remaining  from  those  early  days.  He  con- 
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tinued  as  minister  until  the  latter  part  of  1837, 
and  left  the  church  in  a much  more  prosperous 
condition  than  he  found  it. 

Early  in  Mr.  Christie’s  term  as  minister  the 
old  log  building  proved  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  growing  congregation,  and  the  barn  on  the 
Roberts  farm,  lot  fifteen  in  the  seventh  con- 
cession of  the  Township,  was  used  as  a preach- 
ing place  for  a few  years.  In  1835  the  congre- 
gation erected  a log  church,  close  to  the  site 
of  the  present  church,  and  this  was  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  up  to  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  present  stone  church.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  choice  of  a site 
for  this  log  building,  as  at  that  time  the  major- 
ity of  the  settlers  lived  to  the  West  of  the 
present  site.  When  the  choice  was  finally 
made  a number  of  those  living  farthest  to  the 
West  withdrew,  and  ultimately  went  to  Galt 
and  worshipped  there.  The  old  log  church 
was  thirty  by  forty  feet,  with  the  door  in  the 
East  end,  and  was  furnished  mostly  with  un- 
dressed lumber,  and  was  supposed  to  seat  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  persons. 

At  a later  time,  in  1848,  fifteen  years  after 
its  organization,  the  congregation  requested 
Mr.  Christie  to  conduct  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  new  stone  church.  On  that  occasion  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  the  fruit 
from  the  seed  he  had  sown,  and  the  cause  that 
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he  had  founded  grown  into  a prosperous  and 
growing  congregation.  From  the  Report  of 
the  Missionary  Presbytery  of  Canada  of  De- 
cember 1837  we  learn  that  the  congregation 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Christie  in  1833,  and 
that  the  number  of  members  was  at  first 
eighteen.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
these  eighteen  were:  Robert  Dickson  and  wife; 
Thomas  Watson  and  wife,  John  Frier  and  wife, 
Robert  Riddle  and  wife,  Walter  Robertson  and 
wife,  James  McQueen  and  wife,  Alexander 
Innes  and  wife,  Andrew  McKnight  and  wife, 
James  Stewart,  and  John  Fairgrieve.  By  1837 
when  Mr.  Christie  left,  the  number  of  members 
had  increased  to  fifty-six,  as  we  find  from  the 
Membership  Roll. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  James  Roy,  who 
was  settled  in  1838  over  the  congregations  of 
St.  George  and  Beverly.  Mr.  Roy  preached  in 
Beverly  only  once  in  three  weeks,  receiving 
from  that  church  one  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num as  salary.  Simultaneously  with  his  com- 
ing a Sunday  School  was  organized  to  meet 
in  the  mornings  before  public  worship.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  to  hold  a prayer- 
meeting at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  School  on 
the  Sundays  on  which  there  were  no  preaching 
services.  These  arrangements  were  continued 
as  long  as  Mr.  Roy  remained  as  the  minister, 
which  was  in  1845,  when  he  severed  his  con- 
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nection  with  the  congregation  and  settled  in 
charge  of  the  churches  of  St.  George  and  Glen 
Morris  where  he  continued  until  his  decease. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Roy  that 
the  old  log  church  was  greatly  improved  by  a 
complete  refurnishing  of  the  interior.  In  1839, 
five  years  after  its  erection,  the  building  was 
lined  inside,  walls  and  ceiling,  with  dressed 
pine  lumber,  and  furnished  with  seats  instead 
of  the  original  planks.  This  added  much  to 
its  appearance  and  comfort.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  table  was  replaced  by  a pulpit,  octag- 
onal in  form,  with  a door  that  closed  the  min- 
ister completely  in,  and  elevated  by  three  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  congregation.  The  walls 
of  this  pulpit  were  so  high  that  if  the  minister 
were  a short  man  little  of  him  was  visible  when 
he  was  sitting  down. 

It  was  not  long  till  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
congregation  would  soon  outgrow  this  build- 
ing. In  1843,  when  the  neighborhood  was 
under  the  necessity  of  erecting  a school  house,  w 
the  congregation  approached  the  school  Com- 
missioners with  the  offer  to  sell  them  the 
church  for  a school  house  for  the  sixty  dollars 
that  the  section  had  received  as  a government 
grant.  The  arrangement  made  was  that  the 
school  section  was  to  become  the  owners  of 
the  property,  but  the  congregation  was  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  building  as  a place  of  worship 
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on  Sundays  until  such  time  as  a new  church 
should  be  erected.  During  the  period  in  which 
the  house  was  jointly  used  as  church  and  school 
the  pulpit  already  referred  to  was  used  to 
preach  from  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  week 
was  used  as  a lock-up  for  refractory  pupils, 
and  many  sounds  neither  melodious  nor  edi- 
fying were  heard  issuing  from  its  close  and 
high  wooden  walls. 

For  five  years  the  building  continued  to  be 
used  as  church  and  school,  until  Rev.  John 
Porteous  encouraged  the  congregation  to  begin 
a new  building.  Early  in  1848,  January  19th., 
Mr.  Porteous  entered  upon  his  pastorate  that 
was  to  be  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  that  extended  to  the  term  of 
twenty-seven  and  one  half  years.  In  this  wide 
field  he  found  scope  for  his  energy  and  enthus- 
iasm, and  one  of  his  earliest  undertakings  was 
the  erection  of  a new  church.  By  the  late 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  building  was 
ready  for  dedication. 

The  new  church  was  built  of  Beverly  lime- 
stone, and  was  a handsome  structure  for  those 
times.  It  was  well  furnished,  and  the  old  pulpit 
was  given  a place,  but  not  its  original  place  of 
honor.  It  was  moved  from  the  school  house 
and  was  used  by  the  precentor,  an  office  it  filled 
for  many  years  until  finally  it  passed  away 
forever.  On  the  twentieth  of  November  1848, 
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while  still  internally  unfinished,  the  church 
was  opened  for  worship.  With  due  solemnity 
it  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  As 
already  intimated,  the  former  minister.  Rev. 
Thos.  Christie,  conducted  the  opening  exer- 
cises, and  dedicated  the  building  as  a house  of 
worship.  Already  at  that  date  the  pioneers 
were  passing  away,  and  the  new  generation 
was  coming  on.  Now  at  this  writing  both  of 
these  have  largely  passed  away,  and  most  of 
the  present  members  are  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generations.  Where  are  all  those  who 
gathered  on  that  opening  day  in  November, 
so  long  ago,  so  full  of  grateful  gladness  and 
joyous  anticipation,  grateful  for  all  the  past, 
and  glad  in  the  present  and  hopefully  expect- 
ant for  the  future?  Our  fathers,  where  are 
they?  The  prophets,  do  they  live  forever? 

With  numerous  changes  and  additions  this 
building  of  1848  is  still  the  home  of  the  con 
gregation.  The  growth  of  the  congregation 
made  it  necessary  in  1852  to  seat  the  gallery 
in  the  East  end  of  the  church,  and  in  1858  an 
extension  of  twenty-five  feet  was  made  to  the 
length  of  the  church,  being  added  to  the  West 
end,  and  giving  it  its  present  dimensions.  The 
conversion  of  the  gallery  into  a Sunday  School 
room  and  the  upholstering  of  the  seats,  and 
the  papering  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  1885 
left  the  building  unchanged  till  1900  when 
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further  changes  were  made  that  gave  the 
building  its  present  form. 

It  may  be  fitting  at  this  point  to  recall  some 
of  the  conditions  of  those  early  days.  When 
Mr.  Porteous  entered  upon  his  work  there 
were  very  poor  roads,  or  no  roads,  throughout 
his  field.  Minister  and  people  alike  came  to 
church  on  foot,  or  occasionally  with  ox  teams, 
and  one  trip  was  made  to  do  for  all  the  church 
services.  The  Sunday  School  opened  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  the  services  in  the  church  at  eleven. 
These  services  consisted  of  a Lecture  on  some 
portion  of  Scripture,  followed  by  a Sermon 
from  some  text.  These  together  with  prayer 
and  singing  lasted  until  two  o’clock.  Then 
came  the  Bible  Class  for  another  hour,  all  to- 
gether covering  a period  of  six  hours,  Mr. 
Porteous  being  present  all  the  time.  This  order 
of  service  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  During  the  later  portion  of  his  ministry 
the  services  were  varied  and  slightly  shortened, 
the  morning  lecture  giving  place  to  a short 
exegesis  of  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
Sometimes  a Book  of  the  Bible  was  thus  gone 
over  in  order.  In  his  management  of  the  Bible 
Class  Mr.  Porteous  had  few  if  any  equals.  Twice 
during  his  ministry  he  took  up  and  studied 
thoroughly  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  no 
study  ever  evoked  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
class  as  the  study  of  that  Epistle. 
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To  the  last  Mr.  Porteous  was  a man  who  kept 
abreast  of  the  times.  His  range  of  information 
was  extensive  and  accurate,  and  he  was  well 
informed  on  and  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
great  movements  going  on  around  him  the 
world  over.  He  was  at  the  same  time  watchful 
and  attentive  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  throughout  the 
entire  time  of  his  long  pastorate.  His  faithful 
and  discriminating  labors  have  left  a deep  and 
enduring  impress  on  the  whole  community. 

His  salary  at  first  was  four  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  and  was  raised  by  degrees  until  it 
reached  ultimately  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  membership  of  the 
congregation  nearly  doubled  during  his  min- 
istry. The  young  men  of  his  early  days  had 
become  gray-headed,  and  the  children  of  these 
times  had  become  men  and  women  of  mature 
years.  When  he  resigned  his  pastorate  in  July 
1875  more  than  half  the  jubilee  period  had 
been  covered  by  his  pastorate. 

In  those  days  the  Communion  services  came 
three  times  a year,  on  the  last  Sundays  of  Jan- 
uary, May,  and  September.  These  seasons  were 
real  way-marks  in  the  pilgrimage  journey.  The 
presence  of  a neighboring  minister  on  the  Pre- 
paration Day  as  well  as  on  the  Sunday  gave  a 
dignity  and  solemnity  to  these  old  Communion 
gatherings  that  now  we  look  for  in  vain.  It 
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was  the  common  thing  also  for  members  of 
other  congregations  to  come  as  visitors  on 
Communion  days,  some  of  these  coming  as 
far  as  eleven  miles  on  foot.  These  visits  would 
in  due  course  be  returned  on  their  Communion 
days,  and  these  friendly  interchanges  were  al- 
ways occasions  for  unstinted  hospitality,  as 
well  as  Christian  fellowship;  and  worked  for 
the  upbuilding  of  all,  and  marked  bright  spots 
in  the  lives  of  these  pioneers  of  the  forests. 

In  addition  to  his  arduous  duties  as  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Porteous  also  held  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  for  Beverly  from 
the  beginning  of  his  pastorate  at  Kirkwall  in 
1848  until  the  appointment  of  Inspector  Smith 
in  1871.  In  the  performance  of  this  task  he 
visited  all  the  schools  of  the  township  every 
six  months.  The  writer  recalls  an  address  he 
made  to  the  pupils  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
Sheffield  school.  He  asked  them  if  they  would 
not  like  it  if  he  would  build  for  them  a scaf- 
folding or  platform  so  high  that  they  could 
see  all  the  world,  all  nations  and  all  countries, 
and  not  only  as  they  are  to-day  but  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  When  he  got  them  all 
deeply  interested  he  told  them  that  education 
was  such  a platform,  for  it  revealed  to  them 
the  present  and  the  past  of  all  people. 

Again  in  1899-1900,  at  the  close  of  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Rev.  Frank  Ballantyne,  the  con- 
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gregation  undertook  further  improvements  to 
the  church,  in  order  to  better  the  heating  and 
accommodation.  It  was  decided  to  change  the 
general  character  of  the  building  and  provide 
a basement  for  the  Sunday  School  and  other 
gatherings.  This  was  effected  by  adding  nine 
feet  to  the  height  of  the  building,  and  by  re- 
arranging the  interior,  thus  giving  it  the  form 
it  has  at  the  present  time. 

The  expense  of  this  seemed  large  for  the 
congregation,  but  they  went  to  work  with  a 
will,  and  by  subscriptions  and  labor  and  con- 
tributions of  material  the  improvements  soon 
became  an  accomplished  fact.  The  undertaking 
became  a means  of  grace  to  the  congregation, 
and  this  can  best  be  told  by  Mr.  Robert  Mc- 
Queen, who  says: 

“From  the  day  that  the  first  load  of  stones 
was  laid  down  there  was  a new  throb  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  congregation.  Until  the 
whole  work  of  laying  down  material  and  boule- 
varding  around  the  church  was  finished,  help 
had  never  to  be  asked  twice.  All  was  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  given.  As  the  summer 
passed  and  the  work  went  on  the  spiritual  in- 
terest deepened.  In  the  interval  the  congrega- 
tion called  the  Rev.  J.  S.  McKenzie,  who  was 
inducted  in  August.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  (1900)  a series  of  nightly  meetings  was 
held  that  culminated  in  a great  revival  and  the 
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addition  of  forty-four  to  the  membership  of 
the  church,  the  majority  being  from  the  public 
school  but  the  oldest  being  over  eighty  years 
of  age. 

“Mr.  McKenzie’s  ministry  extended  over  five 
years  of  spiritual  prosperity,  but  of  a large 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country,  owing  to  the  dying  out  of  the  older 
generation  and  the  removal  to  the  West  of 
large  numbers  of  the  younger  people.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  the  congregation  parted 
with  Mr.  McKenzie.  He  is  a cherished  memory 
to-day,  not  only  by  the  survivors  of  his  charge, 
but  by  all  outside  his  congregation  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  during  his  sojourn  in 
our  midst.” 

Numerous  other  ministers  for  greater  or 
less  periods  ministered  to  the  congregation, 
with  varying  success.  Many  of  their  names 
are  held  in  sacred  memory,  and  are  a part  of 
the  history  of  the  church.  Early  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  church  had  passed  the  days 
of  its  expansion,  and  during  the  pastorates  of 
later  ministers  felt  increasingly  the  effects  of 
the  dropping-off  already  referred  to.  None 
could  stay  the  on-coming  economic  and  social 
changes  that  were  to  affect  the  independence 
and  financial  resources  of  the  congregation. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  N.  M.  Leckie  these  changes  reached  their 
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culmination,  and  the  congregation  began  to 
lay  plans  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  various  settled 
ministers  of  the  Kirkwall  Church,  with  the 
periods  of  their  pastorates,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  union  with  the  Sheffield  Church: 
1833-1837, — Thomas  Christie 
1838-1845, — James  Roy 
1848-1876, — John  Porteous 

1876- 1876, — Isaac  Campbell 

1877- 1882, — Robert  Thynne 
1882-1890, — Samuel  Carruthers 
1891-1899, — Frank  Ballantyne,  B.A. 
1900-1905,— J.  S.  McKenzie,  Ph.  D. 
1906-1909, — Charles  Ashdown 
1909-1912,— Neil  M.  Leckie,  B.A.,  B.D. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  UNION  WITH  KIRKWALL 


The  church  at  Kirkwall,  as  seen,  had  for 
some  years  been  passing  through  the  same  ex- 
perience as  that  at  Sheffield.  During  several 
of  the  latest  pastorates  the  people  had  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  all  the 
activities  of  the  church  and  to  furnish  ade- 
quate support  for  the  minister.  The  emigration 
of  many  of  the  young  people  to  the  West  and 
the  passing  of  the  older  generation  had  brought 
about  the  same  financial  difficulties  to  many 
of  the  old  Ontario  churches.  The  decreasing 
membership,  and  consequently  diminishing 
financial  resources,  caused  great  embarrass- 
ment to  all  the  activities  of  the  church. 

This  led  the  Kirkwall  congregation  to  look 
about  for  a union  with  some  neighboring  con- 
gregation in  the  hope  that  jointly  they  should 
be  able  to  continue  their  work.  They  first 
endeavored  to  effect  a union  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Strabane,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  the 
matter  had  to  be  dropped.  This  cleared  the 
way  for  a union  with  some  church  not  already 
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Presbyterian,  and  negotiations  were  soon  under 
way  between  the  Old  Church  at  Sheffield  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kirkwall. 

These  two  churches  had  always  been  very 
friendly,  and  as  they  were  only  four  miles 
apart  it  seemed  but  natural  that  they  should 
consider  union.  Both  had  suffered  from  the 
same  causes,  and  both  were  confronted  with 
the  same  conditions.  The  long-continued 
friendship  of  the  two  churches,  and  a common 
conception  of  the  nature  and  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  made  it  easy  for  them  to 
approach  the  question  of  union. 

Toward  the  autumn  of  1912  the  Stewards 
and  Trustees  of  the  Old  Church  at  Sheffield 
raised  the  question  of  union  with  the  Kirkwall 
Church,  and  as  the  first  step  toward  its  con- 
summation they  invited  the  Kirkwall  minister, 
Rev.  N.  M.  Leckie,  to  preach  for  them.  To  this 
the  officers  of  the  Kirkwall  Church  gave  their 
hearty  consent,  and  Mr.  Leckie  preached  for 
the  Sheffield  people  as  requested.  At  the  close 
of  the  services  he  was  met  by  the  Stewards  and 
Trustees,  who  made  a proposal  of  a working 
alliance  between  the  two  congregations,  in 
order  to  secure  immediate  pulpit  supply,  and 
with  a view  to  ultimate  organic  union.  They 
requested  that  Mr.  Leckie  should  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Session  and  Managers  of  the 
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Kirkwall  Church,  and  report  to  them  on  the 
evening  of  November  14th.  1912,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Church  at  Sheffield. 

In  due  course  the  proposal  was  laid  before 
the  officers  of  the  Kirkwall  Church  and  was 
unanimously  approved.  A committee  was  at 
once  appointed  to  represent  the  Session  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Sheffield  Church. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  committees  of  the 
two  churches  met,  and  arranged  the  alliance 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  representatives 
of  the  Kirkwall  Church  on  this  occasion  were 
the  following:  Rev.  N.  M.  Leckie,  Robert  Mc- 
Queen, William  D.  Riddle,  Henry  Watson, 
John  Gilbert,  Robert  Parker,  Robert  Cover- 
dale,  Robert  Stevenson,  and  Arthur  Whetham. 
Those  who  represented  the  Sheffield  Church 
were  the  following:  John  A.  Cornell,  Aaron 
Main,  Thomas  Norman,  Nelson  Culham,  E.  J. 
McCrimmon,  William  Fraser,  Blake  Wash- 
burn, and  others. 

The  fact  that  the  two  congregations  were 
not  strangers,  and  the  goodly  feeling  that  had 
always  existed  between  them,  made  it  easy  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  After  due  considera- 
tion and  discussion  a working  alliance  was 
formed  in  the  interests  of  both  churches.  The 
following  resolutions,  embodying  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  alliance,  were  drawn  up  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  joint  meeting,  and  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

1.  Be  it  resolved  that  during  the  interval 
between  the  present  time  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  proposed  union  of  the  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Canada,  this  congregation,  while  retaining 
its  standing  in  the  United  Brethren  enter  into 
a working  alliance  with  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Kirkwall. 

2.  Resolved,  that  during  the  said  period  of 
time  this  congregation  accept  as  its  minister 
or  ministers,  a person  or  persons  who  possess 
full  ministerial  standing  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada. 

3.  Resolved,  that  for  the  said  period  of 
time  this  congregation  agree  to  and  accept  the 
tenure  of  the  ministerial  office  as  recognized 
and  practised  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 

4.  Resolved,  that  in  case  of  a vacancy  this 
congregation  be  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with 
the  Kirkwall  congregation  in  the  choice  of  a 
new  minister,  following  substantially  a similar 
method  of  choice. 

5.  Resolved,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  1,  2 and  3,  this  congre- 
gation do  now  invite  the  Rev.  Neil  M.  Leckie, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  to  become  their  minister,  the  said 
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Neil  M.  Leckie  to  perform  the  duties  usually 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministers. 

6.  Resolved,  that  the  stipend  or  salary  for 

ministerial  support  be  fixed  at  $500.00,  payable 
with  four  weeks’  vacation. 

7.  Resolved,  that  in  all  other  respects  this 
congregation  in  the  meantime  shall  remain  as 
heretofore. 

It  was  further  requested  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Kirkwall  Church,  Mr.  Robert  McQueen, 
should  conduct  the  services  of  Public  Worship 
in  the  church  at  Sheffield  on  Sunday  November 
17th.  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  bring  the 
aforesaid  Resolutions  before  the  congregation 
for  its  judgment  and  decision.  The  Resolu- 
tions were  duly  read  and  explained  and  voted 
on  separately.  Then  the  Resolutions  were 
submitted  as  a whole  and  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  a standing  vote. 

In  due  course  the  same  Resolutions  were 
submitted  to  the  congregation  of  the  Kirkwall 
Church,  and  were  likewise  heartily  endorsed 
and  approved.  The  request  of  the  Sheffield 
Church  for  the  weekly  Sunday  services  at 
eleven  o’clock  was  acceded  to,  and  that  the 
services  at  Kirkwall  be  held  at  two-thirty  in 
the  afternoon.  After  this  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  meet  and  settle  definitely 
certain  matters  of  detail. 
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The  joint  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  two  congregations  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  November  27th,  1912,  and  all  remaining 
details  of  the  alliance  were  settled  in  a manner 
that  was  mutually  satisfactory.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Presby- 
tery for  its  approval.  The  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  on  January  7th.  1913,  gave  its  full 
approval,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
union  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Under  this  voluntary  union  of  the  two 
churches,  Sheffield  and  Kirkwall  became  one 
ministerial  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Neil  M. 
Leckie,  B.A.,  B.D.  became  the  joint  minister 
of  the  two  congregations.  This  union  antici- 
pated the  larger  union  of  churches  by  more 
than  ten  years,  for  the  larger  union  so  long 
foreshadowed  and  looked  forward  to  has  not 
yet  been  realized.  As  time  went  on  the  union 
of  Sheffield  and  Kirkwall  became  more  and 
more  a settled  fact,  and  at  a later  date  the  old 
congregation  of  Sheffield  agreed  to  a closer 
alliance  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
consented  to  become  an  organic  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  system.  With  this  the  Old 
Church  ceased  to  be  independent  and  became 
a member  of  the  Presbytery. 

With  this  happy  union  of  the  two  congre- 
gations a better  day  opened  up  for  the  Old 
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Church,  and  the  officials  and  members  of  both 
congregations  were  much  gratified.  They  had 
long  ago  been  planted  side  by  side,  and  had 
both  experienced  the  struggles  and  privations 
of  pioneer  life,  and  had  both  in  later  as  in 
earlier  days  maintained  with  difficulty  the 
altar  fires  of  the  sanctuary.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Kirkwall  congregation,  always  a 
worthy  people,  considerable  strength  was 
added  to  the  church,  and  each  gained  great 
support  from  the  other  in  keeping  up  a high 
standard  in  the  community.  Both  now  looked 
forward  to  better  days,  and  as  worthy  partners 
undertook  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  the  better  able  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  writing  of  this  union  Mr.  Robert  McQueen, 
for  sixty-four  years  Clerk  of  the  Kirkwall  Ses- 
sion, says:  “It  is  the  consummation  of  a day- 
dream of  my  life-time.  The  name  of  the 
Founder  and  Organizer  of  the  Sheffield  con- 
gregation, the  Rev.  John  A.  Cornell,  was  a 
household  word  in  our  home  more  than  four- 
score years  ago.  As  I grew  up  the  names  of 
many  others  became  familiar,  and  I was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  many  of  them,  and 
learned  to  respect  their  worth.  As  the  days 
went  by,  like  the  disappearing  forests  that  lay 
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between  the  two  congregations,  the  sectarian 
prejudices  that  parted  us  disappeared  and 
mutual  trust  and  good-will  took  their  place. 
This  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other  and  grow- 
ing confidence  prepared  the  way  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  present  union.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  UNITED  CONGREGATIONS 

Throughout  its  early  history  the  First  Church 
of  Beverly  was  strictly  a church  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  not  of  any  denomination.  It  was 
first  organized  as  an  independent  and  self- 
constituted  church  under  the  leadership  of  my 
grandfather,  and  as  such  it  remained  for  half 
a century.  It  was  in  every  respect  a people’s 
church,  and  its  leader  was  one  of  its  own 
members.  Throughout  the  first  half-century 
of  its  history  it  was  ministered  to  by  its  found- 
er, and  its  officials  were  all  from  its  own  ranks. 
It  had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  recognized 
denominations,  and  was  affiliated  only  with  a 
few  other  churches  that  had  been  organized 
under  the  same  inspiration. 

When  it  associated  itself  with  the  United 
Brethren  it  did  so  of  its  own  volition,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  careful  to  continue  its  own 
local  control  and  to  retain  the  ownership  and 
management  of  its  own  church  property. 
When  the  new  church  was  built  the  local  con- 
gregation became  the  owners,  and  when  the 
union  was  abandoned  the  church  once  more 
for  a time  became  an  independent  organiza- 
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tion,  and  again  assumed  full  direction  of  its 
own  affairs.  With  the  union  of  Sheffield  and 
Kirkwall  the  First  Church  continued  complete 
self-control,  and  entered  into  the  working 
alliance  retaining  the  management  of  all  its 
local  concerns. 

This  local  independence  was  continued, 
then,  for  more  than  a century,  and  was  only 
given  up  in  the  face  of  new  conditions  and  of 
the  growing  spirit  of  Christian  union.  The 
alliance  with  Kirkwall  gradually  became  closer, 
until  in  1916  a full  union  of  the  two  churches 
was  brought  about,  and  the  Old  First  Church 
became  in  point  of  fact  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Canada. 

With  the  union  the  Rev.  Neil  M.  Leckie,  as 
minister  of  the  united  churches,  found  himself 
in  charge  of  a strengthened  cause,  and  two 
excellent  church  buildings.  The  joint  mem- 
bership of  the  two  churches  at  the  time  of  the 
union  was  about  two  hundred,  but  owing  to 
the  causes  already  outlined  has  not  greatly  in- 
creased. In  these  changing  times,  with  decreas- 
ing rural  populations,  it  is  some  satisfaction 
that  the  membership  has  been  maintained  so 
well.  The  growth  of  neither  church  has  been 
as  great  as  in  the  more  distant  past  when  the 
neighborhood  was  being  settled,  yet  each  has 
maintained  itself,  and  has  successfully  carried 
on  its  work. 
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The  two  church  buildings,  both  splendid 
stone  structures,  have  served  the  congregations 
well  as  places  of  public  worship,  and  have  been 
good  rallying-points  for  the  religious  life  and 
work  of  the  two  communities.  They  have 
helped  no  doubt  to  maintain  the  Christian 
cause  among  the  people,  whereas  in  some 
other  communities  for  want  of  good  church 
buildings  and  in  the  face  of  changing  conditions 
the  cause  of  the  church  has  suffered  and  in 
not  a few  instances  has  failed  altogether. 

The  union  of  the  First  Church  .with  Kirkwall 
necessitated  an  adaptation  of  its  organization 
to  suit  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  elders  and 
managers  had  to  be  elected.  The  first  Board  of 
Elders  elected  for  the  Sheffield  church  was  as 
follows:  Aaron  Main,  Nelson  Culham,  William 
Fraser,  Blake  Washburn,  Robert  Garroch,  and 
Stephen  Moffat.  These  were  duly  ordained  to 
their  offices  on  the  eleventh  of  February  1917. 

The  new  strength  gained  by  the  co-operation 
and  alliance  has  been  a matter  of  great  satis- 
faction. The  need  for  uniting  the  resources  of 
the  two  churches  was  very  great,  and  the  union 
was  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It 
anticipated  by  several  years  the  larger  union 
now  being  arranged  in  Canada  between  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregational 
Churches.  It  may  help  in  a small  degree  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  world  wide  union  of 
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Christian  churches  now  so  much  discussed, 
and  in  which  even  the  English  Church  is  taking 
a deep  interest,  and  toward  which  the  recent 
Lambeth  Conference  made  some  overtures. 

But  if  there  is  strength  in  union,  there  is 
also  a danger.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Robert 
McQueen  utters  these  wise  words:  “Our  danger 
lies  in  giving  way  to  the  feeling  of  self-satis- 
faction, and  the  feeling  that  now  we  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  all  our  financial  en- 
gagements, and  may  now  take  our  ease  and 
enjoy  a good  time.  This  may  bring  a time  of 
spiritual  deadness,  with  no  power  in  the  preach- 
ing, and  a time  when  the  distinction  between 
the  church  and  the  world  is  practically  blotted 
out.  We  still  need  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God  preached  with  John  the  Baptist’s  plain- 
ness, and  burning  like  living  fire  into  the 
slumbering  consciences  of  men  and  women.” 

Great  changes  have  come  over  both  congre- 
gations since  they  were  first  organized.  The 
founders  have  all  passed  away.  They  laid  deep 
the  foundations,  in  circumstances  of  privation 
and  self-denial  to  which  we  are  utter  strangers, 
and  later  generations  have  only  had  to  build 
thereon.  They  sowed  the  seed,  and  we  have 
only  to  reap  the  harvest.  Ours  is  the  heritage 
which  they  have  handed  down  to  us. 

With  all  their  faults  these  pioneers  were 
men  of  sterling  integrity,  of  indomitable  cour- 
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age,  and  of  persevering  purpose.  They  did 
well  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations.  They 
were  the  men  and  women  to  whom  we  owe  a 
debt  of  enduring  gratitude,  a debt  which  we 
can  best  repay  by  seeking  to  maintain  and  to 
extend  the  heritage  which  they  committed  to 
our  trust. 

Memory  lingers  in  the  subdued  light  of  the 
past.  It  looks  on  each  well-known  face,  each 
well-remembered  form,  and  listens  to  the 
sound  of  each  familiar  voice.  Where  are  they 
now?  They  have  all  passed  away,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  have  nearly  all  passed 
away.  Even  the  third  generation,  the  last  to 
know  the  pioneers,  is  fast  growing  old,  and 
many  have  already  gone  to  their  long  home. 
Some  few  linger  on  the  confines  of  time  in  the 
twilight  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  as  connect- 
ing links  between  the  generation  of  to-day  and 
the  founders  of  a century  ago. 

The  congregation  of  the  present  day  to  which 
Mr.  Leckie  has  ministered  is  made  up  largely 
of  the  fourth  generation,  with  the  fifth  and 
even  the  sixth  rising  rapidly  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Under  new  conditions  and  in  a 
new  age  Mr.  Leckie  has  faithfully  led  them  on, 
till  now,  at  the  present  writing  he  has  just 
closed  his  ministry  among  them,  and  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  congregation  of  Motherwell, 
near  St.  Mary’s,  and  by  a coincidence  this  his- 
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tory  closes  with  the  end  of  his  ministry  to  the 
united  congregations. 

Concerning  the  union  period  Mr.  Robert 
McQueen  very  appropriately  writes:  “The  un- 
broken Christian  fellowship  and  kindly  good- 
will that  has  always  existed  between  the  two 
congregations  is  the  feature  most  worthy  of 
note  concerning  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  union.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
this  state  and  condition  of  feeling  may  not 
only  continue  but  abound  more  and  more  as 
the  days  go  by,  and  that  abundant  spiritual 
blessing  may  crown  the  days  that  are  to  be.” 

It  remains  only  to  record  the  names  of  the 
officials  of  the  two  churches  as  these  are  at 
present  constituted.  The  Elders  of  the  Shef- 
field Church  are:  Blake  Washburn,  Robert 
Garroch,  William  Fraser,  and  Stephen  Motfatt. 
Those  of  the  Kirkwall  Church  are:  Robert 
McQueen,  Andrew  McKnight,  Alexander  Mit- 
chell, and  William  D.  Riddle. 

Of  the  Elders  at  Kirkwall  Mr.  Robert  Mc- 
Queen is  the  oldest  in  years,  being  now  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining 
connecting-links  between  the  present  and  the 
oldest  generation.  Mr.  McQueen  is  also  the 
oldest  Elder,  being  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
He  was  ordained  Elder  on  January  24th.  1857, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  also  made  Clerk  of 
the  Session.  During  all  these  long  years  he  has 
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been  a steadfast  supporter  of  the  work  of  the 
church,  both  in  the  local  congregation  and  in 
the  wider  field  of  the  communion.  Throughout 
this  period,  with  few  exceptions  he  has  repre- 
sented the  congregation  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies 
of  the  Church.  He  is  still  in  good  health,  and 
his  memory  and  records  have  been  of  great 
value  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Kirkwall 
congregation.  Though  now  too  aged  for  all 
the  active  duties  of  the  past  he  is  still  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  friends  and  mainstays 
of  the  united  congregations. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  present 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sheffield  Church: 
Frank  Sweet,  Edgar  Cornell,  Henry  Hooker, 
Sylvester  Main,  W.  C.  Culham,  Charles  Tutton, 
Truman  Main,  James  Culham.  The  names  of 
the  Kirkwall  Board  of  Management  are:  Henry 
Watson,  T.  B.  Watson,  Thomas  Dickson, 
George  Jamieson,  John  Gilbert,  Cecil  Parker, 
Roy  Coburn,  Robert  Coverdale,  Edgar  Mc- 
Phail,  and  Charles  Hunter. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  CONCLUSION 


And  now  I have  finished  my  part.  My  time 
and  work  will  not  be  lost,  if  in  portraying  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  people  who  were 
the  first  to  erect  a place  of  worship  in  the 
Township  of  Beverly,  and  who  by  precept  and 
example  gave  a code  of  morals  and  religion 
that  has  been  handed  down  through  the  sun- 
shine and  shadow  of  a hundred  years,  I shall 
have  written  that  which  shall  be  an  incentive 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  present. 
Perhaps  it  may  help  them  to  take  hold  of  the 
work  left  them  by  their  forefathers,  and  to 
hand  it  on  in  strength  and  power  to  posterity. 
Then  will  I think  that  I leave  the  world  better 
than  I found  it,  and  go  down  to  my  grave 
satisfied.  I ask  no  better  reward,  for  already — 
I hear  the  solemn  monotone 
Of  waters  calling  unto  me, 

I know  from  whence  the  airs  hare  blown 
That  whisper  of  the  Eternal  Sea. 

As  low  my  fires  of  driftwood  burn, 

I hear  that  sea’s  deep  sounds  increase, 

And,  fair  in  sunset  light,  discern 
Its  mirage-lifted  Isles  of  Peace. 
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THE  AUTHOR’S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF 
IN  LETTERS  TO  HIS  GREAT-NEPHEW 
CAMERON  MACDONALD 


The  author  and  his  great-grand-nephew,  Gordon  Cam- 
eron MacDonald,  in  their  eighty-first  and  fifth  years  re- 
spectfully. The  latter  was  born  April  10th.,  1917,  and  is 
the  great-great-grandson  of  the  founder,  and  a grandson  of 
the  author’s  sister,  Mrs.  John  Harvie. 


Letter  I. 


Branchton,  Ontario, 
February  23rd.  1921. 

Dear  Cameron: 

The  other  day  I received  a letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  City  of  Hamilton  saying  he 
had  just  found  out  that  I was  the  author  of 
“The  Pioneers  of  Beverly”,  published  some 
years  ago,  and  asking  me  to  place  a copy  in 
the  Archives  at  Ottawa.  As  the  man  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  and  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  me  it  occurred  to  me  that  after  I am 
gone,  which  cannot  now  be  very  long,  some 
one  might  inquire  about  me  from  you  as  a 
member  of  the  latest  generation  of  our  family. 
In  order,  then,  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer 
such  questions  if  asked,  I thought  I would  jot 
down  for  you  a few  facts  about  myself  and 
our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  some 
hints  as  to  what  manner  of  man  I am. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheffield,  in  the  Township  of  Beverly, 
County  of  Wentworth,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1841,  on  the  23rd.  of  January.  I am  the  oldest 
brother  of  your  grandmother,  Nancy  Harvie, 
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on  your  mother’s  side,  and  am  thus  the  oldest 
in  these  parts  of  the  third  generation  of  our 
family,  as  you  are  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
fifth  generation.  As  I am  now  the  only  one  of 
my  generation  still  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  home,  I am  a sort  of  bridge  between  our 
pioneer  ancestors  and  your  generation.  I am 
writing  you  this  letter  in  my  eighty-first  year, 
and  will  give  you  some  account  of  the  happen- 
ings of  my  early  life,  and  of  the  great  move- 
ments that  have  occurred  during  my  time,  in 
order  that  you  may  avoid  the  mistakes  I have 
made  and  follow  only  the  good. 

The  village  school  at  Sheffield  gave  me  my 
early  education,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the 
schooling  I ever  had.  I went  to  the  same 
school  and  had  the  same  teacher  my  father 
had.  My  mother  died  when  I was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  with  all  my  sisters  and  brother  still 
younger.  It  has  always  been  a great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  in  speaking  to  a friend  of  ours 
the  day  before  her  death  she  could  say  that 
John  had  never  given  her  one  saucy  word. 

After  our  mother’s  death  the  family  got 
scattered,  each  one  going  out  at  a tender  age 
to  fight  life’s  battles  single-handed  and  alone. 
Sometimes  I think  it  is  a wonder  we  came  out 
of  the  skirmish  as  well  as  we  did.  In  spite  of 
our  disadvantages  we  stood  up  fairly  well  with 
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those  families  that  had  homes  and  home  in- 
fluences. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  on  leaving  home  to 
work  for  a Grammar  School  teacher  at  Guelph, 
named  Charles  Walker,  where  I was  to  get  a 
certain  sum  of  money  and  a year’s  private  les- 
sons, to  help  me  complete  an  education  com- 
menced at  the  village  school.  This  has  always 
appeared  to  me  the  most  profitable  year  that 
I could  have  put  in,  as  I did  well  in  my  studies, 
and  the  teacher  had  a good  influence  over  me 
in  forming  my  habits  in  a very  tender  period 
of  my  life.  I have  always  cherished  a very 
warm  feeling  toward  that  teacher  and  his 
family,  for  all  were  very  kind  to  me  and  took 
an  interest  in  me. 

Under  their  guidance  and  influence  I learned 
to  take  a much  deeper  interest  in  books,  and 
got  my  mind  stored  with  much  useful  know- 
ledge, that  has  helped  me  in  after  life.  From 
that  teacher  I also  acquired  a deep  interest  in 
public  speakers,  and  went  long  distances  to 
hear  the  best  I could.  In  this  my  teacher  en- 
couraged me,  often  going  with  me  himself. 
To  this  day  I can  repeat  parts  of  many  of  the 
speeches  I heard  on  those  occasions.  This 
interest  kept  me  from  running  after  the  more 
foolish  things  that  were  so  prevalent  in  those 
early  days. 

When  I was  starting  on  life’s  journey  I made 
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four  resolves:  The  first  was  that  I would 
always  tell  the  truth;  Second,  I would  always 
pay  my  debts;  Third,  I would  save  at  least  a 
part  of  my  earnings;  Fourth,  I would  keep 
from  getting  a big  head,  as  I always  disliked 
either  a boaster  or  a flatterer.  It  is  well  always 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  what  you  think  of 
yourself,  but  the  judgment  others  pass  upon 
you  that  is  your  true  measure.  The  bad  effect 
on  others  of  neglecting  to  pay  attention  to 
these  things  had  impressed  me  early  in  life. 
These  may  seem  simple  matters,  but  I com- 
mend them  to  your  notice.  If  you  want  to  pick 
the  flowers  by  the  roadside,  as  you  walk  up 
and  down  the  path  of  life,  you  will  have  to  stop 
and  see  where  they  grow. 

Remember,  too,  another  thing.  When  you 
leave  the  old  school  house  and  shut  the  gate, 
you  have  just  taken  the  first  step  in  the  great 
fields  of  learning  that  lie  before  you. 

This  is  enough  for  a single  letter.  If  spared 
I may  write  to  you  again  on  some  of  the  simple 
things  that  I have  seen  and  observed  in  the 
course  of  a long  and  busy  life,  and  on  some  of 
the  great  events  that  have  transpired  in  our 
country  during  my  life-time.  I hope  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  good  you  can  pick  out  of 
these  reminiscences. 


Uncle  John. 


Letter  II. 


Branchton,  Ontario, 

March  3rd.  1921. 

My  Dear  Cameron: 

In  my  former  letter  I mentioned  the  fact 
that  I had  heard  many  great  speakers  in  my 
earlier  days,  and  think  I had  better  tell  you 
the  names  of  some  of  them.  I was  fortunate 
in  living  in  the  days  of  great  orators,  and  heard 
most  of  the  great  Canadian  political  speakers 
and  some  of  the  great  pulpit  orators  of  my 
time. 

Among  the  great  political  leaders  I heard 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Hon.  George  Brown, 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Hon. 
D’Arcy  McGee,  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
a host  of  other  lesser  figures.  I refer  you  to 
the  books  to  find  out  their  places  in  the  history 
of  Canada.  Some  of  them  were  agitators  of 
high  rank,  and  were  honest  in  their  convic- 
tions, but  held  views  so  radical  that  they  could 
not  be  put  into  legislation.  Others  were  great 
legislators,  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  put  their 
views  on  the  statute  books  in  milder  and  more 
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acceptable  form.  These  were  able  to  give  the 
people  of  Canada  stable  government,  and  I 
advise  you  to  study  this  matter  for  yourself. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  hear  some  of  the 
greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  past  century, 
among  whom  stand  out  pre-eminently  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the  Rev.  William 
Morley  Punshon.  The  former  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  preacher  in  the  United  States  in  his 
day,  and  like  his  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
the  author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
States.  Dr.  Punshon  was  an  Englishman  who 
spent  many  of  his  best  years  in  Canada,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  we 
ever  had  in  our  country.  Both  these  eminent 
men  have  high  places  in  the  history  of  preach- 
ing on  this  continent. 

Early  in  my  life  there  occurred  the  great 
Civil  War  in  the  States  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  It  broke  out  about  1860  or  1861, 
and  by  1865  it  had  destroyed  the  slave  trade. 
I took  the  part  of  the  South,  and  read  up  a 
good  deal  and  discussed  it  in  private  and  public 
till  I became  familiar  with  the  whole  subject. 
My  father  was  a very  well-read  man,  but  we 
could  never  agree  on  the  matter,  even  after 
many  hard  fights.  While  I did  not  believe  in 
the  slave  trade,  I could  not  see  that  the  state 
had  any  more  right  to  rob  the  individual  of  his 
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property  without  paying  for  it  than  I had  to 
take  my  neighbor’s  goods. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  which  became  a 
live  subject  in  Canada  about  1863.  This  ques- 
tion took  possession  of  all  the  best  minds  of 
the  country,  and  I plunged  into  it  with  all  my 
soul.  I should  tell  you  that  our  family  were 
good  British  subjects,  though  born  in  the 
States,  and  left  their  homes  there  in  the 
troublesome  times  after  1776  in  order  to  con- 
tinue under  the  British  flag,  and  were  always 
good  citizens  of  their  adopted  country.  From 
them  I inherited  my  love  of  British  institutions, 
and  the  question  of  Confederation  fired  my 
brain. 

I watched  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of 
our  affairs  with  a jealous  eye,  and  observed 
those  who  stuck  to  their  guns  and  made  Can- 
ada the  brightest  star  in  the  British  Crown. 
And  I watched  those  who  were  opposed.  But 
the  confederation  was  accomplished  in  1867, 
and  Canada  became  a united  British  country, 
and  a home  for  numberless  British  people  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  with  railroads  reach- 
ing from  sea  to  sea,  and  connecting  all  the 
provinces. 

As  this  letter  is  now  long  enough,  I will 
leave  some  matters  over  for  the  next. 

Uncle  John. 


Letter  III. 


Branchton,  Ontario, 

May  24th.  1921. 

My  Dear  Cameron: 

My  last  letter  referred  to  the  Confederation 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces  which  took  place 
in  1867.  By  that  time  I had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  and  had  begun  to  take  a lively 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  I 
watched  every  question  that  came  up,  and 
soon  got  mixed  up  with  party  politics.  I con- 
nected myself  with  the  men  and  movements 
that  I thought  would  do  most  toward  building 
up  Canada  as  a British  country. 

Sometimes,  I will  admit,  I went  too  far  in 
party  politics,  and  did  things  not  always  cred- 
itable to  me  or  to  my  party.  But  it  is  a satis- 
faction now  to  recall  the  fact  that  I always 
supported  the  men  who  advocated  steadfast- 
ness to  the  British  connection  and  to  British 
principles.  Political  liberty,  the  birthplace  of 
which  v^as  in  Britain,  has  been  the  greatest 
blessing  the  world  has  ever  had,  and  was  made 
the  principle  of  Canadian  political  life.  It  has 
been  this  liberty  that  has  made  the  British 
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Empire  stronger  than  any  despotism,  and  that 
brought  all  her  cubs  about  the  old  lion  in  the 
Great  War.  It  was  for  this  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire  from  all  over  the  world  fought  and 
died.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
laid  down  their  lives  that  the  British  peoples 
all  over  the  world  might  be  free. 

After  Confederation  I was  interested  in  all 
the  great  national  questions  that  arose,  the 
Washington  Treaty,  the  National  Policy,  and 
the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  great  work  made 
it  possible  for  our  people  to  go  from  one  side 
of  the  country  to  the  other  without  stepping 
outside  of  Canada,  and  was  a great  factor  in 
making  a real  union  of  our  scattered  provinces. 
Although  Canada’s  star  sometimes  got  under 
a cloud,  and  it  looked  as  though  we  had  lost 
our  bearings,  the  clouds  always  broke  away, 
and  now  our  country  Jra s sailed  out  into  the 
sunshine,  and  is  a credit  to  the  British  Empire 
and  to  the  world. 

I would  recommend  you  to  study  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  these  great  questions  of 
the  past.  It  will  give  you  broader  conceptions 
of  who  and  what  we  are,  and  give  you  a better 
idea  of  the  place  we  occupy  both  as  men  and 
as  a nation.  It  will  also  give  you  better  ideas 
for  the  future,  and  help  you  to  understand  that 
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we  are  ourselves  the  makers  of  that  future. 
We  should  all  be  deeply  interested  in  all  ques- 
tions that  make  for  good,  knowing  that  we 
are  units  in  that  great  army  that  are  marching 
through  and  soon  will  be  past  our  human 
duration.  And  when  pushed  off  the  sands  of 
time  our  foot-prints  will  remain  for  the  next 
generation,  and  show  what  we  have  done  in 
our  day. 

Following  out  these  principles,  I have  always 
been  a warm  advocate  of  individuality.  By 
this  I do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  do  as  you 
like,  either  good  or  bad,  but  that  you  must  be 
yourself,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.  As  soon 
as  you  try  to  be  some  one  else  you  will  fail, 
and  come  short  of  the  task  you  are  to  do.  The 
lack  of  individuality  keeps  people  from  having 
and  expressing  their  own  opinions.  Most  peo- 
ple have  no  opinions.  They  have  only  preju- 
dices. The  professional  classes  and  industrial 
leaders  generally  have  opinions,  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  lawyers  and  ministers  and  business 
men  such  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
I never  did  believe  in  class  legislation  or  class 
government,  and  think  that  all  walks  of  life 
should  cultivate  their  own  opinions,  and  take 
their  parts  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 
People  too  often  sit  and  listen  like  dumb  idols 
to  the  greatest  nonsense,  and  have  no  power 
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of  thought  to  discover  its  falseness.  Nothing 
is  more  needed  than  individuality  and  common 
sense. 

Now,  I find  I have  written  to  you  at  some 
length.  I wanted  you  to  know  your  earlier 
ancestors  in  this  country,  and  to  understand 
their  conduct  during  the  hundred  years  and 
more  they  have  been  in  these  parts.  My  desire 
is  that  you  should  follow  as  closely  as  you  can 
all  that  was  good  in  them,  and  avoid  what  was 
bad.  You  should  take  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  on  their  good  qualities.  You 
may  see  their  mistakes,  and  I hope  for  these 
you  will  be  sorry,  and  that  you  will  keep  from 
imitating  any  of  them. 

Once  I was  young,  and  now  I am  old.  I will 
soon  be  gathered  in  the  field  with  my  fathers. 
In  the  shadows  of  age  I like  to  think  of  my 
early  boyhood  and  manhood,  and  recall  the 
conditions  of  life  then,  which  are  so  different 
from  those  you  will  experience.  It  makes  a 
pleasant  dream.  But  I am  now  on  the  express 
train  to  my  final  destination.  I have  rounded 
the  curve,  and  am  some  distance  down  the 
grade.  Seated  beside  me  is  your  aunt,  the  girl 
that  I lured  from  her  father’s  home.  She  has 
been  my  constant  companion  and  friend  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  we  hope  yet  to  attain 
our  jubilee.  Her  hair,  too,  is  turning  gray. 
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Shall  we  sit  quietly  together  until  the  train 
comes  into  the  station,  or  will  there  be  a wreck 
as  we  go  through  some  rough  or  boggy  place, 
and  one  of  us  be  left  to  lie  by  the  road-side? 
These  are  my  thoughts  as  I pen  these  last 
words  in  this  scries  of  letters. 


Uncle  John 


